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en You Buy a Warner You Secure 


a PERFECTED Speed Indicator 


Experiments on the Warner were completed years 
ago at our own expense. Thousands of Motorists 
have since proved the Warner Accurate, Reliable, 
Trouble-Proof and Marvelously Durable. | 





We have demonstrated to thousands of Automobile Owners —First to develop a Touring Trip Reset, making it possible 
that every statement made in Warner advertising or literature to set the Trip Mileage to agree with a route book at any point. 
about the perfected Warner is absolutely true: 

—That the Warner is Supremely Sensitive, beginning to 
show correct speed at the slightest forward movement of the 
car. 


—First to invent and use the unbreakable driving shaft casing 
which practically eliminates broken shafts. 
—First to use a swivel bearing with spiral drive, thus avoiding 


5 baa i sharp kinks in driving shafts. 
—That it is Accurate over the entire speed scale from o to 


60 or 100 miles per hour, according to instrument selected. 
—That the speed scale is Steady and Readable at all speeds 


—And it was likewise first in establishing branch houses and 
service depots in the leading automobile centers of the United 






























































































































States. 
no matter how rough the roads. 
—That he veriaeg will pee ey - — ae reliable . Do you want the original— 
when new for at /east seven and a half years, for Warners solc 
ies Asie ; — shes the perfect Speed Indicator 
then are still giving perfect service. ‘6 ta ” (?) 
_ ~ ° : ——s od 
—That figured by miles of travel or years of service the hawt a jus s go HUI 
Warner costs only a fraction of the price charged for any other substitute. 
speed indicator—no matter how low its first cost. 
‘ The above is what you must decide when you buy a speed | 
The Warner occupies a indicator. It will, to be sure, cost you a few dollars more at the cata 
unique position in the Speed start to buy the original—a Warner. chas 
Indicator field. But you’ve Bought Something when you've got it. Youll No 
’ ; ; ’ never really need another speed indicator as long as you live. starters 
are grams wae peete. sg the fact that the Warner (except in We don’t know of a single Warner which has ever become worn heavy | 
the way of refinements) is made the same today as when first out or inaccurate throygh use. load to 
put on the market. Of Ma 4 No 
ne “a . cad course you can “sav 
Since this time some fifty or more speed indicators have come ee ee ee eee are SO 1 
; : - those few dollars by buying mobile 
to life and died. thi | B mete : N 
, , something cheaper. ut you 
When the Warner came on the market and for many years re M pvr ) 4 
: ‘oa me probably wish you hadn't very Note it 
after, it was the only Magnetic Speed Indicator. , } 7 t 
a : i ae : : shortly. And next year there parts. 
Today makers of surviving indicators are experimenting at Pom a ’ foremo: 
ie ; See tiga will likely be still another de- 
users’ expense trying to develop magnetic indicators which will ; / .  . <i 
not infringe on the Warner patents aan Gf the saene cxpernenin 
) 2e > arner patents. Aig? ‘ P 
indicator for you to experiment and ot! 
° with, at another “saving” over Se 
Every worth-while Speed ee a ae tually 
° 1e Warner price. 
Indicator feature was on that be 
the Warner FIRST. : Sian 
No car costing $1,000 Xi 
—The Warner was the first Magnetic speed indicator. ° 
‘te cdg oy sg aaa sini or more is complete advant 
—lt was first to use interior electric light to illuminate speed A Yc 
and distance figures at night. without a Warner parts, ' 
—First to develop an adequate odometer—100,000 miles for Auto- Meter on it. parts t 
season and 1,000 for trip. with 
$2000- 
WARN a R ; 
TOTAL 
‘TO Y tions 1 
Ip Oe \ pie WARNER and fo 
§ osmce =» AUTO-(METER | ear 
**The Aristocrat af S ood Indicators’’ a | ae 
Pp phpn sumed 
The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city or town in the United bh - WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY ment 
- r . . . ° ° .. 8 P ‘ we, BELOIT, WIS, USA rn 
States. Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers joe ness ere 
and their customers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. ‘ y 
W | t t C Main Offices and Factory B ] ° Wi 
arner instrumen O. 1260 Wheeler Avenue e oit 1S. D 
9 ; 
BRANCH HOUSES MAINTAINED AT ' b 
hee 
FREE TO AUTOMOBILISTS. A vest-pocket Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Portland, Ore. icone: 
a ores Expense Record’’ tab indexed for con- Boston Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco never 
veniently keeping account of tires, gasoline, oil, re- Buffalo Denver New York Seattle Model M2, Price $125 
pairs,etc. Address E. C. Collins, Booklet Department, Ciieage rercnee . ries led a om Sata Other Models from $50 to $145. See Catalogue 
Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis. 176) Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The price for either of three models - Touring, five-passenger Torpedo, four-passenger or Roadster, two-passenger—is 
$1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Disco Self-Starter, Demountable 
rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and all things usually listed as extras are 
included. Canadian price F. O. B. Detroit, duty paid, $2150. Write for illustrations showing how the New Self-Starting 


HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


Examine Our 


Rivals Car, Too 





We urge 
HUDSON “33.” 





you to examine other cars as well as the New Self-Starting 








If you can’t find it convenient to personally examine the other cars, get 


catalogs and compare the illustrations. 
chassis side by side. 


Note as a comparison of simplicity the complications of other self- 
starters, if there is one. Some use miles of electric wire. They are so 
heavy that they tax the engine with power to operate them and add a 
load to the car weight equal to an extra passenger. 

Note how easily such starters can get out of order. Many starters 
are so much a part of the car that when they are out of order the auto- 
mobile is out of commission. ; 

Now turn to the amazingly simple HUDSON “33” Self-Starter. 
Note its weight of only 4 pounds. Note its utter simplicity of only 12 
parts. It is the only self-starter that Howard E. Coffin—America’s 
foremost engineer would O. K. 





Many cars having a jumble of rods, wires, exposed mechanism— 
and other mechanical obstructions—are difficult to understand. 

See how they are bound to collect dust and sand that must even- 
tually ruin the car. Vital parts of cars of such design are so inaccessible 
that they cannot be reached except by tearing out other parts of the car. 

These things add greatly to the cost of maintenance. They inter- 
fere seriously with the performance of the car. 

You need not be an automobile expert to understand such dis- 
advantages. 

You immediately recognize that by eliminating approximately 1000 
parts, we can put the money thus saved into bettering the quality of the 
parts that are used. That is why experts do not compare the HUDSON 
with other cars selling within its price-range—between $1400 and 
$2000—but with cars which sell above $2500. 


What This Means in 
Reducing Repair Charges 








Most repair expense is for the time required to romove the obstruc- 
tions that interfere with the free access of the part needing attention 
and for the replacing of those rods and wires and other things after the 
repair has been made. 

At 60 cents an hour—the minimum charge for such service—you 
can understand what this means when four or five hours must be con- 
sumed in removing and in replacing parts in order to make an adjust- 
ment that, were it not for this inaccessibility, could be made in a few 
minutes. You save all such expense and annoyance if you own a New 
Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” It is accessible in every detail. 


The Dust Proof Idea 


Dust and sand cut the finest bearings. 

No amount of wear is so destructive. Note what provision has 
been made in other cars for protecting moving parts and then look at 
these details on the HUDSON “33.” The valves are enclosed. Dust 
never gets into their mechanism. They are protected from such wear. 





Lay the photographs of the engines and 


Thus they are not so likely to become noisy. Every moving part of 
the car is fully protected and that means long service. It means a 
greater operating economy. 


A Value Catalogs Cannot Show 








It is impossible to fully compare values of automobiles by refer- 
ence to illustrations and catalogs. 

Even experts do not always know the character or suitableness of 
materials for the functions they must perform, even when the cars can 
be personally examined. 

You cannot realize beauty by looking at illustrations. You cannot 
appreciate quality of finish by a hasty examination. 

To do this you must have had the car for some time and then have 
learned how well the finish stands up under service. 

You must ride in the cars to know their riding qualities. You 
must drive them to know which is easier to operate. 


Experts Do Not Know 





Even a skilled musician cannot correctly choose which of two pianos 
has the finer tone if he cannot test the instruments side by side. 

By looking at an automobile in one salesroom and another at 
another place, aren’t you likely to be persuaded in your choice by the 
more convincing salesman ? 

You may measure the seats and find a difference in the width, but 
can you carry in your mind for half an hour the qualities of one while 
examining the other? 

Others have found that they can’t do that. 

But they have learned a better, safer way to choose. They make 
their choice as they choose their doctors. Not by demanding that the 
doctor explain how he will treat their affliction, but by the successes 
he has had for others. 

Having confidence in him, his advice is faithfully followed. 

Engineers must necessarily know more of their work than do lay- 
men. In this they are experts. Their reputations rest upon their 
accomplishments. Why not, then, choose the most successful engineer 
and accept his work as the car you should have? 

In such a case your choice would be the New Self-Starting HUD- 
SON “33,” for it is Howard E. Coffin’s greatest car. 

Thousands in the hands of owners endorse the wisdom of such a 
choice. The long, hard service those cars have given to the individuals 
who own them confirm all that has ever been said for them. 

You can do no better than to choose “the Master car of the Master 
builder.” 

If you don’t know the dealer nearest you, write for his address. 
We will also tell you much more about the New Self-Starting HUDSON 
“33” that you will be interested in knowing. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


7306 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











AND YOU KEEP 
THIS 17 JEWEL 





GUARANTEED véxrs 


We want to send you this magnificent 16 size, Thin 
Model 17-Jewel Elgin, fully Adjusted to Temperature, 
Isochronism, and Three Positions, complete with fine 
double strata gold case, guaranteed twenty-five years on 


30 Days’ Free Trial! 





And if you don’t say this is the biggest Elzcin Watch 
value you ever saw, send it back at our expense. If you 
wish to keep it, the way is easy. Pay us only $3.00 and 
the rest in similar amounts each month. No interest, 
no security, just common honesty among men. We want 


you to see for yourself that this fine Elgin is better than 
other Watches, costing twice or three times as much. 
We trust everybody everywhere, so 


Send for Free Catalog 


Write us today for particulars, and we will send you 
our new Watch and Diamond Book and also our Book 





entitled ‘‘Facts vs. Bune’’ or all about the Watch 
business, both at home and abroad. Write today. Do 
it now and g *t posted. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. Kaness City, Mo. 


**Largest Watch House in America” 














DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 
| BIG BARGAINS—EASY TERMS 


These handsome Diamond 
Rings are our Great Lead- 
ers, meeting the gear 
demand in Style, Quality, 
Price, and Easy Terms of 
Payment. We have cut 
prices to the lowest notch 
some almost in half. We 
are heavy buyers and direct 
importers and get lowest 
rock bottom prices in all 
foreign Diamond centers. 
You get all the benefit. 
453-Tiflany- - - - + = $150 
454-Loftis Belcher - - - 
455-Heavy 6-prong Tooth 125 
456-Flat Belcher- - - 50 
457-Round Belcher - - - 60 

Finest Quality pure white Dia- 
monds, perfect in cut and full 
of fiery brilliancy. Mountings 
are all 14k Solid Gold. 

CREDIT TERMS: One-fifth 
down, balance in eight equal 
monthly amounts. 

Write for our Free Catalog. 
Over 2,000 beautiful Mlustrations of Dia- 








onds, Watches, Solid Gold Jewelry, Sil- 
verware and Novelties at bargain prices. 
Select any article desired, have it rent to 
your home or express office, all charges 
prepaid. If entirely satisfactory, send us 
ne-fifth of the purchase price and keep 
t, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. 
Great bargains in ladies’ and men’s watches. 
Write for Catalog today, before you for- 
get it 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Cutters 
Dept. L887, 108 N. State St. 
Chicago, IIL 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


y rs WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without @ cent Serenity ay * erat 
Ae and allow 10 DAYS’ FHEE 

\s IT ONLY COSTS one ts rs —— 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 

Do not buy a bicycle 

Factory Prices or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you write for our 
large Art Catalog and learn our wonder- 
ful proposition on first sample bicycle going 
to your town. 

4 everywhere are makin 
Rider Agents big “money exhibiting 


and selling our bicycles. We Sell cheaper 




























than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, repairs and all oun dries at aa 4 usnal 


prices. DO No t' Wait: write toda l offer. 
MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. N- ‘54. "CHICAGO 


$ A Month- § Days’ FREE Trial 
Any standard machine shipped right to 













your home for 5 days’ trial absolutely 
en No money down—no obligation, 
eturnable at our expense. If satisfac- 
tory, pay us about one-half manufacturer's price either 
in cash or terms of $5 a month. Every machine guar- 
anteed perfect as the day it left the shops. Send 
fight now for special circular and full particulars, 
TYPEWRITER SALES CO. (51) 
190 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS qacetrms 





There is big money in selling Novelty Knives, Razors, etc. 
Transparent handles with society emblems, photos, address, 
etc. Quick sellers Experience unnecessary. We teach you 
how. Exclusive territory. Free samples to successful Agents. 
Write quick—Today 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 240 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No.6/ 


N advertising writer of my acquaint- 
ance has this inflexible rule: 


“I will never write an advertisement about 
“goods that I would not buy myself or 
“recommend to my best friend; and I will 
“never say about those goods in my ad- 
‘“‘vertising to get others to buy them any- 
“thing that I would not honestly say about 
“those goods in getting my best friend to 
“buy them.”’ 


He has, to the best of my belief, lived up 
to this rule and as proof of this I can say 
that rigorous as are Collier’s standards I 
have never had to decline or change a 
single line of the advertisements that he 
has offered for insertion in Collier’s; but 
he is no exception to the general rule. 


Advertising men of such standards are 
prosperous and are alwaysin demand. In 
fact, advertising to be permanently suc- 
cessful has got to be absolutely truthful 
and about good goods. 


Wh. Cina. 


Manager Advertising Department 














YIELD ITS LIMIT 


Plant thoroughbred seeds. Thor- 
oughbred seeds do not happen. 
They result from long and intel- 
ligent breeding. ‘They pro- 
duce big crops of the best 
vegetables. Use Ferry’s. 
For sale every where 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 


& MAKE YOUR ae 











wkrrt Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper 
tank; nursery, self-regulating. Be rs 
140-chick hot- water brooder, $4.8 
Both ordered mame: $11.50. Freight 
Prepaid (E. of 
Rockies). No 
machines at 
ny price are 
better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for book today or send price 
now and save time. 








-+-1POULTRY FENCE},+ 


4 27 Cents a rod for 48-inch fence. 
Fewer posts and no base board 


or top rail required. Buy from the KK 
factory direct. Other styles of Poul- 
try, Farm and Lawn Fencing. Large 2D 
Catalog free. Write today. 


Box 41, Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind. 2 
















Authoritative, Concise, 
ts of best varieties for 
garden, lawn and conserva- 
tory. Anddescribesour robust,free-blooming, 
beautiful, true-to-name roses—which will 
bloom same season planted—old favorites 
and newest tested varieties. Write for it, 





Mount Hope Nurseries, Box 58 ,Rochester,N.¥, 


Get This Bargain Offer 






































WHITE Self-Starting SIX 


RODUCED to meet tne hereto- 

fore unfilled demand for a powerful 

Six that is both economical in 
operation and simple in construction 
and control, the White Self-Starting Six 
presents a striking contrast to the con- 
ventional types of six-cylinder cars. 
Absolutely the latest in every detail of body design, 
with lines unbroken by hinges and handles, the White 
Six incorporates the new and convenient combina- 


tion of the left-hand drive with a thoroughly practical 
and efficient a starting and lighting s system, 





struction, to reac A the drivi ing seat, start, and li igh ht the 


car without the necessity of stepping into ‘© the street. 











The White yg Company 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks, and Taxicabs 


CLEVELAND 























Big 1912 surprise on quality and price. 
Hatchers backed by my 25 years’ experi- 
ence. Hold your incubator money till 
you hear from me—SURE. 
MILLER’S IDEAL 

incubators and brooders are better than 
ever—biggest money makers. Miller's 
Free Book better than ever, too. Write 
quick for early start and biggest saving 


J.W. Miller Co., Box 25, Freeport, Ill. 


Send Your 
Name Now 




















“How to Grow Roses’ -FREE 


The Fifth Edition of our famous authorita- 
tive book on rose planting, fertilizing, culti- 
vating. pruning, etc., is combined with our 
new Rose Catalogue of 40 pages, illustrating 


Conard & Jones Roses 


It also contains ph» tographs in natural 
colors, complete Rose Lover’s Calendar, 
and new F ree Delivery Offer . Mailed free. 


The Conard & JonesCo. ,Box141,WestGrove,Pa. 


Rose Specialists— ‘0 years’ experience 
. POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1912 has 224 pages with many 



















ored plates of fuwls true to life. It tells all abi 

chic kens, their prices, heir care, diseases and remedies. 
All about Incubators, their prices and their opera 
tion. All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom. You 


need it. Only 15c. 
C. SHOEMAKER 


Box 906 Freeport, Ill 





Our Free 244-page Poultry Book is 
the greatest help to both beginners 
and experienced chicken raisers ever 
printed and tells how we insure your 
success, An indispensable Guide. 
Send for it today—now ! 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Dept. 64 Buffalo, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUITS 








I grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 


berry and other small Fruit ants, 
Grape Vines, Shrubs ry, Privet, ¢ My 
” FREE Catalo tells the truth about 
B them, and the prices quoted are fair for 


good stock, true to name Write me 
today 


W. F. AL 
24 Market Street, 


GREIDER’ S FINE POULTRY 


ok ad calendar for 1912 ce 
7 varieties pure bred, 62 colored “sal 
other illustrations, descriptions. I 
brooders. case prices on all stock eggs. How 
ppg yelper my Get my plans. They 
all say it’s 


B. H. GREIDER, Box ‘14, rm Pa. 





LEN 
Salisbury, Md. 














When you eat _Squabs, , ask for Plymouth Rock squabs 


for 1912, telling how t a 
Squab Book Free make money breedi: 
squabs, how to start 
small and grow. 5000 wanted daily by only one New y, bh 
York commission firm. See what they say in Na 

tional Squab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy fror 10¢ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 325 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass 


Bred 

0! Best Paying Varieties ©: ket 
Ducks, Geese Turkeys, Eggs, 

GE and Incubators. All at Low bein 8. 

Send 4c. for my Book which gives re op 
information worth many d¢« Nears t« 


W. A. WEBER, Box 982, Mankato, Mina. 
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Raise Poultry. 





Learn By Mail 


Millions of dollars are made every year in the 
poultry business. Poultry Prices Soaring! Grow- 
ing every year. We teach you this money 
making business successfully by mail—tell you 


how to become independent. 


Success Certain i of, tee ee. ae 

















No risk in this business. You can keep your present y MARCH 9, 1912 SATURD AY v yy 
:pation, if you wish, and make several thousand . — - 
ona a year on the side. Just a small lot necessary. VOLUME XLVIII NO 25 
or our free catalog which tells about the a . » 2 — > 
Write Today ‘ tremendous profits in and secrets of the P. F. COLLIER & SON, INCORPORATED, PUBLISHERS 
= ate On ess Cnkews fee ROBERT J. COLLIER, President CHARLES E. MINER, Secretary 
| igh gl FRANKLIN COR, Vice President Joun F. OLTROGGE, Treasure 
Columbian Correspondence School of Poultry 416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dept. 2363 490 Cass Street, Chicago, Ill. 5 a STREET, NE 
Entered as second-class matter February 10, 1905, at Copyright 1912 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. 
the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
of Congress of March 37, 1879 copyrighted in Great Britain and the British posses- 


sions, including Canada 
LONDON: 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the 
principal cities of Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
TORONTO, ONT.: The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. 
Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy. $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 
Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter Special Issues, 25 Cents. 








LEARN A TRADE 
EARN HIGHEST SALARIES 


Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Paint- 
ing, Decorating and Mechanical Drawing 






| EER AAAN. |B 

















PAY HIGHEST SALARIES Cover Design . =. =.» ss Drawn by Julius Sommers 
Steady, big-paying work in any part of the United States, J Wilson Must Go! Frontispiece. 4 7 . Drawn by Arthur Young 7 
if you learn one of these skilled trades by the ‘(Coyne 
School Way.’’ Practical personal instruction, Only > 3: * 
few months required and small cost. Actual work Editorials . . . . . . e ° ° . e e 8 
takes place of books. We help graduates to positions, 

Easy payments. Low living expenses. A Page of News Photographs . . ‘ . ‘ F 4 ‘ . - 


Tools and Materials Furnished FREE. 
We have finest equipped trade school in 
world and occupy $150,000.00 building. 
Write today for free catalog. 

COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
92 E. Illinois St., Chicago Ill. 


Another Pure Food Show ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Lewis B. Allyn 11 
Decoration by J. Scott Williams 
Oliver Twist . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 12 
‘With Sketches by Jean Paleologue 
The Industrial Revolt at Lawrence . é . Richard Washburn Child 13 
Illustrated with Drawings by Jay Hambidge and a Cartoon by Arthur Young 


aa, SPEED Nobody Was Hurt. Photograph . , : ; ; ; o 
PAYS The People or the Bosses ? ‘ F P ; : . Mark Sullivan 17 
Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 


speed—accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time The Crop and the Credit . ‘ > : ‘ , Harris Dickson 18 
study. We tates toveace with regular work, W = Illustrated with Photographs 


bring the speed and the salary of the ex . ae - : , 
bring tt o gon aS ro Ow paid — Broadway Bill, the atten verve yen Pee, . Wallace Irwin 20 
ustrate yr. bl. umentha 


for our 9 

96-Page Book, Free The Red Face of Feerish Ali. Story ; James Francis Dwyer 21 

Pen cane Bite po [at coousens es. Illustrated in Color by Lucius W eer Hitchcock 

. uable helps. ells i _ % 
how high speed is gained—how joes errors — Nemesis in Good Humor. Story . ‘ E " Ray mond S. Spears 24 
pees ~ ag is —_ ;—96 pages of vital, Illustrated in Color by Blendon Campbell | 
elp ‘acts. Worth dollars to any typewriter i 

user. Sent absolutely free. If you wast cee Brickbats and Bouquets. : 5 ; ‘ , ¥ 7 ; ‘ - 

speed; wore accuracy; more salary—send for i ‘ . 3 
NES this book today—Now. Her Town in Order . 4 * j P ; ‘ Sarah Comstock 38 


trated by Laura Foster 


























Specially 
a ro Gleams . F ‘ ; ‘ ; . : Edwin Bjorkman 41 
ning, ‘ ypewriting 
will Ss 1524 College Hill : ss . CUSHION 
rites | Springfield, O. Bishop Vincent ‘ ‘ ‘ 9 ; A ‘ J ‘ ° 42 
or it, 
_ ’ Illustrated with a Photograph 
r.¥, The Feminists Break into Vaudeville . . i . Arthur Ruhl 46 
Illustrated with a Photograph 


STUDY AT HOME 


Graduate correspondence students NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 

most successful at bar examination. : ss “ l , F h 

Write today for proof and our free give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. rom two to three 
. y, weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's 


112-page catalog. We make your J ‘ 
home a university. Leading home- will reach any new subscriber. 


study law course in America, Our ¢ 
own modern el i by 50 ‘Attached 


deans and professors from the big 


er 
Te ge = ( il! ar All De ale rs 


lown, Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business “me wn } 
etl” i “ INUIT " 
































law. We guaran tee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam. 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2868, Chicago, Ill. 





The moment you 


€ ais | Prcag || |r LO cael (" have a pair of Cat's 
an" we fee if! i" Oo il wl if’ i Pow Tc Pa Rab 
C 


— if. 





The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 


Ts $50 class-room. courses to non-Tes- 
pfters students. One may thus do part 


work fora Bachelor’ 6 s degree. Elemen: 


tary courses in many subjects, others for 
STUDY Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
jpestnese Men, Ministers, SocialWorkers, 


te. Begin any time 


esate U.of C. (Div. A) Chicago, lll. 







ber Heels attached 

q The Lightest-Weight, Lowest to your shoes you feel 
Price Four Cylinder Motor Car a greater degree of 

, BE PROSPEROUS fr Fesice in the World—size, power and 












a 


safet y 
sheds, stables, boxes, etc. Large demand; big prof- 


Because of the Frie- 
tion plug—a patented fea- 
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So it is written: “Man is measured by the good will of man.” Your clothes are 
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Lieutenant McCabe to Macbeth Wilson: “‘As J 
did stand mv watch upon the hill, I look’d toward Bir- 


nam, and anon, methought, the wood began to move.” 


Birnam Wood Begins to Move—Wilson Must Go! 
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The President Should Act 


HE FLORIDA EVERGLADES affair in the Department of 

Agriculture is too characteristic of that branch of the Govern- 

ment. President Tart, in his opinion on the Wiley investiga- 
tion of last summer, said that reorganization was needed. No such re- 
organization has been made. The history of the department during the 
past ten years is a history of scandals, some of them involving criminal 
conduct on the part of high officials. A few have led to convictions and 
a few others to displacements. Others have brought about only renewed 
indorsements. Untrustworthy officials have been retained and defended. 
Many good men have been dismissed ; others have been persecuted. The 
public has borne the ultimate burden in lax administration and wasteful 
expenditure. 

Ten years ago the management of the Bureau of Statistics was charged 
with garbling official statistics. The facts were brought to the attention 
of Secretary WiLtson. Behind the charges were competent statisticians 
all over the country, statistical officers in the Census Bureau, and honest 
men in the grain and cotton trades. Secretary WILSON accepted the un- 
supported denial of those in charge. At the end of three years an in- 
vestigation by Secret Service men revealed illegitimate relations between 
officials of the bureau and speculators on the exchanges, in which large 
sums had been made by subofficials of the department. After years of 
prosecution, some pleaded guilty and paid fines of $5,000 each, among 
them one of the chief statistical officers of the bureau. 

Six years ago the Pure Food Law was enacted. Since that time there 
has been a series of attempts, directly aided by Secretary WIiLson, to 
nullify this law. He told the California fruit interests they might con- 
tinue their excessive use of sulphur pending investigations which have 
even yet not been completed. He told the saccharin manufacturers the 
Remsen board of consulting scientific experts had been created for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of manufacturers. He suspended, 
subject to the advice of his solicitor, more than 6,300 prosecutions against 
presumed violators of the Food and Drugs Act, and thereby rendered 
useless an expenditure of nearly $1,200,000. In the whisky controversy 
he permitted to be overruled again and again the findings of chemists 
and experts, and the action of the department has finally resulted even 
in nullifying the opinion of President Tarr himself. In the Wiley case 
of last summer he gave at least his tacit approval to a report by his 
Personnel Board, in which serious charges were made against Dr. WILEY 
himself, Dr. H. H. Russy, and others, and backed by an opinion of 
Attorney General WICKERSHAM. The report of the Personnel Board, 
upon which Secretary WILSON’s action was based, was founded upon 
misuse and misrepresentation of letters. 

Our readers will remember the feeble part he played in the Ballinger 
case. In the Everglades case it has been shown that he detached parties 
of so-called scientific experts to assist Congressmen in the holding of 
political meetings designed to advance their own fortunes, paying these 
experts out of Government funds. He permitted the suppression of a 
circular regarding the character of the Everglades. He has maintained 
upon the rolls of the Bureau of Statistics, for years at a time, thousands 
of unnecessary correspondents. Interests concerned in the manufacture 
of whisky and other products have constantly resorted to political pres- 
sure to get what they wanted at the department. In negotiations with 
Congress, Secretary WILson has lent himself to the use of subterfuges, 
a notable example being seen in the joker whereby the power of the 
Solicitor’s office was enormously extended without knowledge on the 
part of Congress generally. The department is badly organized, full 
of incompetence, subject to political influence, unwilling to enforce the 
Pure Food Law, extravagant, reluctant to remedy evils. Secretary 
Witson has been undisturbed in his management, and has been sup 
plied with ample funds and authority. He has appointed his principal 
subordinates and directed their development. There is no reason to 
expect improvement. He should go. 


PROGRESS INEVITABLE 
HE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION is one of many 
organizations which fully realize that the business of selling pre- 
pared foods must ultimately rest upon the confidence of the public. At 
its meeting last month in Rochester it passed the following among other 
resolutions : 
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Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association extend its thanks to Dr. H. W., 
Witey, Dr. W. D. BicELow, and Dr. A. W. Bittine for their splendid addresses, 
and that the members of the association continue to extend every possible assist- 
ance to them and to all other conscientious food officials who, by intelligent en- 
forcement of the pure food laws, have done so much to benefit our industry and 
inspire public confidence in its output. 

Resolved, That this association extend its congratulations to Dr. H. W. Witey 

for the complete vindication that he has received both from the President of the 
United States and Congressional committee, as well as the millions of American 
people who are his loyal friends, and that we reiterate our confidence in his en- 
forcement of the Pure Food Law. 
The article by Professor ALLYN, which we publish in this issue, shows 
cooperation in one city between dealers and consumers, and other articles 
which we shall publish before long will show other examples of the same 
cooperation, a cooperation which will become rapidly closer and more 
extended, thus making still more distinct the superior intelligence of those 
manufacturers who cordially take part in the movement toward higher 
standards. Again we need to warn our readers that the manufacturers 
mentioned by Professor ALLYN as furnishing high quality are only 
those selected from this particular exhibition. It would be a disastrous 
mistake, therefore, to conclude that the list includes more than a small 
part of the first-class products. In this Providence exhibition a large 
percentage of the exhibitors are local to New England. An interesting 
aspect of the Providence exhibition, indeed, was that the local butchers 
and grocers cooperated so actively with the women’s clubs. Our cam- 
paign cannot be profitably used in one single article. It is necessary 
to keep track of them all. Those housewives who have saved the arti- 
cles already published, and will take pains to read carefully all those 
to come, will gradually acquire a complete knowledge of who the manu- 
facturers are who have thoroughly demonstrated that they furnish foods 
not only pure but high in grade. 


A BROKEN WEAPON 

OBODY has better judgment than the best class of advertisers, but 
there are still a number who cling to outworn ideas of influence. 
Our advertising department has received a communication from Toledo, 
Ohio, signed ‘““The Consolidated Manufacturing Company, D. J. WeELsu, 
General Manager.” Although this communication deals entirely with an 
editorial matter, it is significantly addressed to our advertising depart- 

ment. It begins with the following paragraph: 
Off and on for five years we have carried advertisements in CoLiier’s, and wish 
now to call your attention to the article in your issue of February 10, entitled 

“Judicial Tyranny.” 


It then goes on to make the presumptuous and insulting observation: 
We should like to receive from you an explanation. 


Will this organization kindly tell us why they should hope to get from 
our advertising department an explanation of an editorial policy? ‘The 
letter is full of threats, one of them reading as follows: 

We may say, however, that we have discussed this subject with representatives 

of several large concerns in Toledo who are liberal users of advertising space, 
and their views as to this article coincide with ours. 
If the humblest reader of CoLtier’s wishes an explanation of any step 
taken by us, we put ourselves to considerable trouble to make our rea- 
sons clear to him. We wish to make it equally clear, however, to The 
Consolidated Manufacturing Company that our editorial policies are not 
to be determined by threats addressed to the advertising department. 


THE LETTER CARRIER’S WHISTLE 
ICH IN PROMISE is the postman’s whistle. It is laden with sur- 
prise. As it comes up the street, first faint and far, then clearer 
and more sharp, it raises images of distant dear ones who may be throw- 
ing their greeting from over sea or from across a continent. The brie! 
signal often touches the emotions more than an opera or a symphony. 


HISTORY 

HE STORY about GeorGeE WASHINGTON and his hatchet will prob- 

ably never die. Of equally long life, and equally fictitious, is the 
notion that he opposed the third term. If you present actual quotations 
from his writings, showing that he strongly differed from JEFFERSON, 
LAFAYETTE, and others on this subject, those who have been brought up 
to believe the story merely imagine that you are putting some kind of 
sophistry in front of them and proceed quietly in the opinion which has 
become fossilized in their brains. Take the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
“Herald” for an example. Remarking on our attack on this historical 
fable, it ignores all the evidence we bring forward and observes: 


History too clearly transmits his sentiments to permit any mistake in them 
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It quotes nothing, however, but relies merely on some profound, mys- 
terious instinct. Listen to it while it says: 


When he refused the Presidency for the third term, he did so because he felt 
that it was merely another poorly disguised attempt to institute a monarchy, which 
he had consistently opposed for years. 


What is the use of presenting actual and repeated quotations from his 
letters to a mind which is so completely made up? There are hundreds 
of thousands of minds in the United States as definitely closed as that 
of the Salt Lake City “Herald.” 


A POSSIBILITY 

HE CONSERVATIVE WING of the Democratic party is gather- 

ing all the force it can behind Governor Harmon, but astute leaders 
know they cannot nominate him. In UNpERwoop they have an able, hon- 
est, and fearless statesman, whom they would prefer to all other Demo- 
crats, but him also they are convinced they cannot nominate. In this 
predicament, what will they do? They dislike and fear WILSON most 
of any man in either party. The leaders, therefore, in the conservative 
eroup—popularly known as “the interests’”—have hatched a plan which 
is unmistakably ingenious. Of an ordinary politician they are not afraid. 
They know that, whatever words flame from his throat, he will in im- 
portant crises be good. The interests and the machines can handle an 
ordinary party specimen. In selecting CHAMP CLARK they have been 
rather deep. Although, in fact, he is nothing, he is scheduled as a pro- 
gressive. He has a deal on with Hearst, who plays the property and 
dicker game more openly every year. CLARK is, we believe, not really satis- 
factory to Bryan, but Bryan can scarcely oppose him, since he wears 
the progressive label. He will go to Baltimore with some strength of 
his own, and the present plan is to throw the Harmon votes to him, as 
it would probably be impossible to throw his to HARMON or UNDERWOOD 
—Hearst perhaps getting the nomination for Vice President, or perhaps 
being satisfied with strengthening his pulls in the States where he dab- 
bles in political patronage. 

This is somewhat neat, and it may go through. If it does, Tari 
is more likely to be renominated. In that case CLARK will get about 
the normal Democratic vote and Tarr the regular Republican vote plus 
more than half of the independent vote, and be easily reelected. Annexa- 
tion speeches may be expected from CLARK at intervals during the cam- 
paign, and deals equal in moral fiber to his leaving the Speaker’s chair 
to take conspicuous part in the pension grab. If RoosEvELT is nomi- 
nated, he will beat CLARK so badly there will be practically no race. If 
he is nominated, it is difficult, indeed, to think of any Democrat except 
Witson who can give him a sporting run. Between those two, ROOSEVELT 
would have the advantage of his unexampled vigor, popularity, and 
political knowledge, and Witson the. advantage of a clear and sound 
position on the tariff and the trusts—likely to be the two great issues 
and a splendid power of thought and speech. It is extremely likely, 
however, that the Democrats will throw away their chance, as usual, 
and put up some ordinary compromise, like CLARK, and hand _ the 
election to the Republicans. 





AN ADDED NARRATIVE 
% LONEL WATTERSON has written for his own paper an account 
4 of the Wilson-Ryan incident. The Colonel’s characteristic eloquence 
is vivid, as always, but the most definite, relevant statement is this : 


Before speaking to Governor Witson, I spoke to his managers about the Ryan 
suggestion, and, like RoosrvELT and HARRIMAN, being practical men, they were in 
nowise shocked, but, on the contrary, highly pleased. When I spoke to Governor 
Witson, he hesitated, and thought the name of RYAN, if it got out, would do more 
harm than good, and declined to accept what he declared rather rudely to be dirty 
money. That, of course, settled it 


The narrative just about speaks for itself. 
EDUCATION TO-DAY 


Y' YUNG PEOPLE in college undoubtedly take more interest in the 
el 


eral affairs of the world than they did a generation ago. We 


have been reading a letter from a girl in the Massachusetts Normal School 
to her family, discussing the Lawrence strike and giving the views of 
the girls about it. This girl’s mother used to write home from school 
about the poetry of Keats and the prose of Ruskin. The mother now 
belongs to a literary club which for the time being has dropped Brow NING 
and taken up the cost of butter and the tricks of the short-weight scales. 
It is ar cellent combination. To lose interest in literature would be 
one ot tl eatest of losses, but anybody who reads Mr. CuILp’s article 
on the Lawrence strike in this issue will feel that one of the most impor 








tant aspects of living to-day, one of the strongest appeals to the imag- 
ination—the conscience and the character—lies in keeping in touch with 


those great social movements which are the most significant part of his- 


tory in our day. 
: : ERICSSON 
AS MARCH og is the anniversary of the fight between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, that day is celebrated in various parts of the 
country. The Swedes in Chicago are presenting to the National Museum 
in Washington a picture of the fight. JoHN Ericsson, the inventor of 
the Monitor, began his career in London. He tried to demonstrate to the 
Lords of the Admiralty the value of his screw propeller. He equipped 
a small vessel with this propeller and transported the worthy lords up 
the Thames. The decision of the Admiralty was that ‘the invention 
of the propeller could not be employed in naval warfare.” Then he 
came to the United States, and the marine men of New York laughed 
at Ericsson’s folly as the Monitor was being built on the river front. 
It was the not unfamiliar case of one genius right and most of the experts 
wrong. After the fight all was changed. Then the London “Times” said: 


Before, we had available for immediate purposes one hundred and forty-nine 
first-class warships. We have now two, the steel-clads Warrior and Trouside. 
There is now not a ship in the English navy, apart from these two, that it would 
not be madness to trust to an engagement with the little Monitor. 


The Monitor, in short, was the first dreadnought—for the giants of 
to-day are merely Monitors enlarged. 


A GREAT PASTIME 

KATING is king of winter sports, with coasting pushing it hard for 

second place and leading among the very young. Coasting has the 
same thrill of rapid motion, but without the muscular exhilaration. Snow- 
shoeing has all the bodily effort, but not the speed. In skating, the effect 
of flying is gained by one’s own efforts. What a chance for youth the 
crystal sheen provides! Hard-fought races, fancy strokes, and figure 
skating, the struggle of hockey, the games of ‘“‘pull-away,” in which the 
whole pondful takes part, and many another rivalry of the winged steel 
shoe; intimacy with Nature also, the glitter of noonday, the depth of 
night made blacker by the red flare of bonfires, the sunset hour, as the 
night pours out the lonely mystery hinted by WorpswortH : 


I wheeled about 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle 

far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange light of evening died away. 


This, at its most idealized, is the serene intoxication of skating. It is not 
for youth alone. Even Mr. Pickwick could not keep himself on the shore. 


THE WAY OF RELEASE 

HERE IS A LONELINESS for each of us. It comes after wide 

prospects of sea and sky, at once enveloping and piercing us like 
the gray wet mist on the ocean’s coast. That loneliness of the little in- 
dividual life, as it takes its way through space and time, is only to be 
eased by comradeship. To save us from the ever-deepening silence, we 
need the society of our kind. It is good to share their confidences, to 
yield up our best thoughts, which come from far down, sometimes with 
a wrench. Reticence grows with the silence it feeds upon. The only 
living part of us is that which flows and, moving, finds its way to the 
daylight out of the hidden tangles of its source. It is hard to reach 
over the frontier lines and bespeak another wanderer, but it is sterile to 
live unuttered. That we be not wholly banished to the realms of silence, 
the Almighty created us male and female—that we find freedom and re- 
lease more readily through mutual need, in a converse that shall not be 
misunderstood, even when we speak of uttermost hopes and dim desires. 
That difference of sex is as if a pontoon bridge were flung out over 
the estranging sea that flows between. What a man cannot say to his 
brother who has tracked the wilderness by his side, or sojourned with 
him in the house of death, he can tell to a woman. The woman who 
flits gayly or cynically on the surface as she sits with het sisters at talk, 
or goes silent in their noise, finds her voice and sober utterance with the 


man who is one with her in the larger work of her days 
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The Maine, raised from its resting place of fourteen years in Havana Harbor, and ready for its journey 
to a deep-sea burial spot. A nation’s sentiment hovers over this rusted hulk, for brave men died under 
its armored decks, and other men gave up their lives on battlefields and in fever camps to avenge them 























The cele- 


this year’s Mardi Gras 
The carnival annually attracts attention to the 
mid-winter beauties of a city tenacious of its traditions but keenly alert to its opportunities of the present 


Rex, receiving the keys of New Orleans from the hands of a little girl in 
bration was witnessed as usual by thousands of visitors 
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Another Pure Food Show 


The Federated Club Women 


te T IS my duty to care for the health of a score 
and more of working girls by providing them 
suitable food. The pure food list published in 
Co.iier’s has been invaluable to me in this work.” 
Thus writes a woman 
philanthropic enterprise. 
time: “To care for the health 
food.” 
Health means efficiency, efficiency 
power to do and to earn. Because they believed that 
good food and good health were closely related and that 


who is engaged in a semi 
One pauses to read a second 
by providing suitable 


means increased 


the supplying of such food is largely a woman’s prob 
lem, the Federated Club Women of Rhode Island at their 
first Pure Food Exposition, held the week of February 
19, made good their promise to set a sharp pace in the 
for better food conditions in Rhode Island \ 
casual examination of food products in that State dis- 
played in the stores and markets would lead one to the 
conclusion that there was much need of an awakening 
along food lines. 

Judging by the enthusiasm displayed in the city of 
Providence, these hundreds of women are nearing their 


race 


goal. Pure food is a condition and not a theory. The 
display at Infantry Hall proved this. The bars were 
up; bogus foodstuffs were shut out. Weird tales are 


told of the food faker who by the power of the dollar tried 
to gain admission for his debased products, but to no 
avail. The almighty dollar was not mighty enough; for, 


of Rhode 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


1 


written high above the entrance of the 


TRE ALL 


exposition was 


the sentence: “Wr GUARA» Foops Here Dts- 
PLAYED TO BE PurRE AND HoNESTLY REPRESENTED.” So 
some who would enter and exhibit were debarred, fot 
the Federated Clubs and the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 


tion were unwilling to stand sponsors for questionable 
foodstuffs 

“The exhibitor hereby agrees,” 
to exhibit any impure foods or foods bearing a dishonest 


read the contract, “not 


label, the penalty being the immediate forfeiting of 
space, booth, and all moneys paid on account of the 
same.” A more specific ‘statement, set in bold type, 


ithe official announcement: “No BENzZOATI 


appeared i 


oF SopA IN Goops EXuiIsitep.” 


lbolish Fine Print on the Labels 


ET one determined effort at deceit was almost suc- 

cessful. An influential firm occupied a prominent 
space. The management believed in the firm’s integ 
rity, but on the third day of the exhibit, investiga 
tion showed that no less than fourteen different arti 
cles of food put cut by ten different firms were being 
publicly displayed by this firm in defiance of the defi 


nite regulations 


Benzoate in sauces, in jams and jellies, in catchups, both 


bottled and canned; artificial flavors and colors in- chet 
ries, and alum in baking der were disclosed by the 
inquiry Row upen row f canned peas mtaminated 


Island Combat 


the Dishonest Label 


with blue vitriol were neighbors with mushrooms 
bleached with sulphur dioxide, that irritant poison which 
is a destroyer of blood corpuscles and an enemy to the 
health of the kidneys. 

Not only was this display misleading to the public, 
by undoing the big work started by the Federated Clubs, 
but it was distinctly unfair to the manufacturers of pure 
and high-grade products who occupied floor space. 
When the management realized the state of affairs, radi- 
cal action was at once taken. The resulting house- 
cleaning served as a tremendous warning and brought 
home with crushing force one of the foremost prin- 
ciples in the food fight, namely—ReAp THE LABEL. 
The safety of the home is among the first interests of 
this nation. To protect the health and happiness of the 
home the nation should abolish fine print on all food 
labels. Honest food needs no fine print, no statement 
in small type on the border or back of the label where 
it is not likely to be seen. 

Foods that have been trifled with and shipped from 
the State in which they were manufactured are re- 
quired to be marked, but often this is done by 
means of inconspicuous phrases that have little or no 


too 


meaning for the consumer 


“But these things are all perfectly harmless,” said 
the proprietor of this particular display; “they can 
work no injury in the amounts given.” ‘That is the first 
defense offered by the maker of near-foods. The 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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Pure Foods Shown at Providence 


As pointed out editorially in this issue, this list of pure foods covers only those exhibited at Providence. Other towns are to 
have exhibitions, and the knowledge of the public about the best products, national and local, will thus be rapidly increased 


}AKING POWDER H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. 1 Genesee Pure Food Co 
The Rumford Company Macaroni, Baked Beans, Soups, et Jell-O Dessert Preparations 
N. E. Cereal Co., New York Cit 
MEAT AND FisH PropuctTs Breakfast Cereal. Tri> PRESERVES, CONDIMENTS, CANNED GoopDs, 
New England Supply Co., Providence, R. I. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chipped Beef, etc Corn Flakes 57 Varieties Without Artificial Color, B 
Swift & Co., Chicago. Bay State Milling ( or Chemical Drugs 
Premium Hams and Bacon Flour National Onion Salt ( 
Merrell-Soule Co Onion Salt 
| None-Such Mince Meat and Soups. Desserts, Er Worcester Salt Co. 
| Iranco-American Food Co Minute Tapioca Table and Cooking Salts 
) Pure Food Soups and Broths. Tapioca and Jelly Product 
Corneille, David & Co., New York City. 6... 3 ( a New York City BEVERAGES, Er 
Oxo Bouillon Cubes Tryphosa and Dessert Jellic The Moxie Co., Boston, Mass 
J. E. Lenhart, Gloucester, Mass C. Ac te Moxie 
lisman Codfish, Clams, and Fish Products Pure Hovey Brownell, Field & Co., Providence, I 
Cochrane Burns & Farnsworth Co. Crescent Mfg. ( Star and Autocrat Tea and 
Sardines Mapleine Flavoring Coffee 
Ameri 1 ] r rd ¢ Rost a V/ ISS ( 10u0oT ¢ yl ( Villis Mass 
CrREAL Propucts, Er Not-a-Seed Raisins Ginger Ale 


Frethofer Vienna Baking Co. Joh O’] e, Providence, | Valter fF e7 Co.. Dorchester. J 


Macaroni and Egg Noodles Ice Cream and Ice Cream Cone Chocolate and Cocoa Preparation 
( } Vueller ¢ Cc? 7 ! 
Macaroni Gelatin Pract y | from Sulphut MISCELLANEOUS 
se-Wiles Biscuit Co., Boston, Mass yoxide and Object é Swf t Co., Chicago, 1 
Sunshine Biscuits Bactet Butterine 
l/rake Bros B Sto Vass ( 10 Vl l [ l ] i. G mn ce Pro id ] 
Cakes, Honestly Made and Represented Toff ure Milk and Cream 
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HE present revival of “Oliver Twist” on the stage 

arouses interest from more than one angle. This 

is a Dickens year. The United States has been 
trying to raise as much money for the descendants of 
Dickens as England raised—mildly stirred to this rivalry 
by the remembrance of having pirated the novels while 
the author was alive. If we can judge by our own expe- 
rience, the popularity of Dickens among the American 
people can scarcely be overstated. Our book department 
has sold nearly 6,000,000 copies of Dickens, whereas of 
the next author on our list, Shakespeare, we have sold 
less than 600,000. In the theatre the love of the people 
for Dickens is often drawn upon, not infrequently in 
connection with “star casts.” 

When “Oliver Twist” was revived in New York in 
1905, at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, Amelia Bing- 
ham was Nancy, and J. E. Dodson was Fagin. It was 
given at the Murray Hill in 1901 with Elita Proctor 
Otis, who had revived it before. Fanny Davenport 
played it at various times. Among those appearing with 
her were Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Gilbert, Mrs. W. G. Jones, 
and Mary Shaw. Lucille Western died after a perform- 
ance of Nancy in 1877. At Wallack’s, in 1866 and 1867, 
s those appearing included J. W. Wallack, Jr., Helen West- 

ern, James_A. Herne, George Holland, E. M. Holland, 

, and Rose Eytinge, some of whom had appeared in it at 
\} Tripler Hall and the new Metropolitan in 1860 and 1861. 
Fanny Wallack played Nancy and Maggie Mitchell 

played Oliver in 1852, and Charlotte Cushman played 
Nancy in 1839. There have been three New York re- 
vivals, so take it altogether, the city has found this novel 
a desirable piece of fiction to present upon the stage. 
Of course it is not only “Oliver Twist” among the 
works of Diekens that has been constantly used for 
dramatic purposes. This country is thoroughly famil- 
iar with stage versions of the “Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and other jr BUMBLE 
Dickens’s novels: Dickens draws his characters in such The Beadle 
broad and simple outlines, with such an appeal to the 
eye, with so few minor complexities, that they can be 
put practically without change upon the stage. The 
dialogue is of the same effective dramatic quality. The 
adapting playwright may or may not be able to make a 
unified drama, but he is certain to find scenes, charac- 
ters, and dialogue already fully constructed to his hand. 
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The Industrial ‘Revolt at Lawrence 


Where the American Melting Pot Has Botled Over 


URING these eight weeks in Lawrence, Massa 
chusetts, a strange and wonderful picture has 
been painted. 

Upon the little canvas, woven on the looms 
of social and industrial development, are now spread 
the half-somber, half-glaring colors of human instincts 
and emotions. In thé foreground one of our American 
melting pots, having failed to produce an alloy of many 
metals, has frothed, sputtered, and boiled over; in the 
background is the indistinct gray swirl of economi 
forces rushing by—out of history—into eternity If 
there is an awe-inspiring quality in this picture, it is 
because some day it may be reproduced in great bold 
strokes across the whole expanse of American life 

Lawrence is drab. In the winter dusk the huge 
rectangular prisms of the textile mills, black and sullen 
against the sky line, lie along the shores of the Merri 
mac River, and, behind them, like a progeny of badly 
begotten offspring, crowding in a hungry herd, are the 
countless other rectangular prisms of human habitations 

Systematic and Organized Misrepresentation 

*TANDING on a street corner, one sees suddenly that 

this crowd that moves along the street of shops is 
a congress of nations. He sees the faces of oppressed 
peoples, nine-tenths timid and patient, one-tenth of the 
stuff that makes mobs. The marching feet of a com 
pany of soldiers fill the cold, damp air with the grim, 
scuffing sound of military without music At every 


street corner a pacing sentry, who is clad in wool cap, 
greatcoat, and leggings, lurches back and forth like a 
huge bird deprived of liberty. His bayonet flashes it 
the light from the store windows 

“Move on!” said one of them to three men who 
stopped to cut pipefuls of tobacco on the street cornet 
He was a boy, and, like the rest, young with the flash 
of impulse in his eye and unrestraint showing in the 
youthful fullness of his lips. None the less he stood 
the torrent of abuse that met his command. ‘Haven't 
I got a right to stand here?” snarled one of the men 
“Who are you working for—me or William Wood?” 
Wood is the financial head of the largest mills 

“Go on now,” said the boy threateningly, then turned 


to the stranger, who was smiling, because he had recog 
nized in the soldier the driver of a laundry cart at home 

“Rotten job,” said he, rubbing his cold ears; “rotter 
for all of us. Most of us is dead sorry for the strikers. 


They haven’t done much anyhow The newspapers have 
lied about ’em, somethin’ fierce. There hasn’t been any 
thing mu er The mill men turned the hose on ’em 
y they broke the windows, and the woman 
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they say was shot by ’em might have been shot by any- 
body. They’ve paraded down the street. It’s funny to 
hear that ‘Boo-boo-boo’ they make. It sounds ugly, and, 
of course, a gang of ’em might make trouble. But I’ve 
seen ’em salute the flag as it went by and holler ‘Hooray 
for de milish!’ at a troop of cavalry. Then if a striker 
opens an umbrella, it gets into the papers that there’s 
been a riot. The strikers get the worst of it, but the 
people of this State are with ’em.” 

The boy in uniform was not mistaken. The strikers, 
dangerous as they might become if restraints were re- 
moved, have suffered from systematic and organized 
misrepresentation. The mill owners have suffered, too, 
no doubt. In spite of the fog of rumors and the turbu 
lence of partisan accusation, it is time that the truth was 
told about the Lawrence strike. The truth ought to be 
told by somebody 

“T have foretold the trouble for years,” said one of 
the business men in the region. “Lawrence once was 
a manufacturing town where the manufacturer lived 
himself. He had a friendly daily intercourse with his 
help. They were Irish, English, and Scotch, and con 
tented enough. The man at the head of a textile mill 
was a manufacturer and not a so-called financier. He 
was more interested in his laborers and his machinery 
and methods than in watering the stock of his corpora- 
tion or trying to make profits out of combinations. His 
workers were foreigners, but he took pains to see that 
they were introduced to American standards. Bah! Do 
you think that is the situation now?” 


The Game of Consolidation and Promotion 


H E WENT on to explain the process by which most 
of the directing heads of the textile industry be 
came no longer manufacturers, primarily because their 
first interest was the market rather than the mill. He 
traced the development correctly. The captains of indus 
try no longer remained close to the industry which they 
were supposed to captain. “Big business” began to run 
Lawrence, and for some reason “big business” fell into the 
hands, in one or two conspicuous cases, of very little 
minded men. Not over eighteen months ago the largest 
figure in the financial control of Lawrence stood up in 
1 Boston court room in a petty automobile case and 
testified that he did not know how many motor cars he 
ywwned! Not over a week ago three investigators called 
upon another of these mill agents asking the privilege 
of seeing the mill. One of them was a woman. “I don’t 
see that I owe you anything,” said this agent, nodding 
toward the door 


This stamp of arrogant man is one who does little for 


industry. The factory and the mill, the product and 
the labor, become side issues in the game of consolida- 
tion and promotion. A sample of the present-day mill 
profits is financiering of the type which led the directors 
of the American Woolen Company a few months ago 
to vote to borrow money and put a new burden upon 
the preferred shareholders in order to retire some of 
the common stock of the company, the greater part of 
which was held by the directors themselves 

The idea of making cloth is almost forgotten in the 
idea of making protective tariffs. The ambition to make 
an industry in which labor shall share in tariff benefits 
is wholly forgotten in the haste to squeeze out, between 
labor—the producer, and the public 
rewards of the organizer. 

Efficiency is not at top speed. No wonder that labor 
protests, no wonder that the consumer protests, no won- 
der that the investor protests. No wonder that Massa- 
chusetts, once proud of her textile industries, is impa- 
tient with the situation 


The Shadow of Schedule K 


the consumer, the 


HE Commonwealth is paying thousands of dollars a 

day to keep nine hundred armed men in a city which 
had been abandoned by the mill men to the sway of 
ignorance and corruption \t the beginning of the 
strike it had no police organization worthy of the name 
“Department.” Massachusetts herself is angry. If the 
full truth was known, if the tariff protection of Sched- 
ule K, supposed to be given her citizens, were shown 
to be “distributed” to a handful of men, leaving the 
thirty-odd thousand textile workers of Lawrence where 


they are paid a wage that drives them between bare 
subsistence in the mills and starvation outside, and if, 


in addition, it were realized that the cheapest labor had 


been attracted from Europe by false promises and mis- 
representations, Massachusetts would be madder still 


Lawrence is a queer place these days. The sodden 
life of toil-has become picturesque with 


commissaries’ trucks, bayonets, and the white wheel 


uniforms and 


spokes used by the militia for “peace weapons”; with 
the faces of foreign women, suggestive of ancient civiliza 
tions, made more beautiful by a stirring of dreams and 
motions and with vicious faces ¢ 1e1 ks, and 
amp followers attracted to the city by the hope of 
adventure Cavalry go down the street at dawn, the 
horses planting uncertain feet upon the ice of the pave 
ments; squads of blue-caped infantry and awkward, 
newly drafted police march here and there \ hun 
dred kinds of theorists droy r tl trains to make 
nvestigations.” One out of every three has me up 
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On February 24 and 25, soldiers 
from Lawrence to cities that offered food and shelter 




























































































and policemen forcibly prevented parents from sending their children away 
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to settle the strike, and secretly is sadly disappointed 
to find that the registered strikers are composed of 
assimliated nationalities speaking many languages. 

Pick out anyone to be found in Lawrence—soldier or 
Socialist, relief worker or Pinkerton, agitator of the 
strike or accelerator of public opinion, or even the un- 
prejudiced observer—and you will find a source of fact 
and theory so totally different from the next, but all 
so earnest that sooner or later the depth and signifi- 
cance of the problem in Lawrence become aweful and 
impressive, if for no other reason than that the awe 
and impression are stamped on so many minds. 

The strike is no strike. On this everyone is agreed. 
The American Federation of Labor has tried to organ- 
ize the situation into strike form—the form in which 
each textile worker belongs to a class not of textile 
workers in general, but those of his own craft, and may 
make a collective bargain with his employer. Whatever 
the merits of the plan, however much the mill agents 
would like to assist or however much they have assisted 
the old labor union to organize, there is the cold, bare 
fact, fortunately or unfortunately as you choose, that 
the committees of the Central Labor Union could con- 
trol the action of but a handful of the workers, and 
could deliver by their bargaining little else but the moral 
support of their organization and its affiliated member- 
ship in other cities. 


‘*‘Work, Eat, Sleep, Die! That’s All’’ 


HE one startling truth about Lawrence is that na- 

tionalities without the organization and without the 
agitation of trained leaders, even without a common 
tongue by which to understand each other, felt the last 
straw break, and together, with the simple instincts 
of patient animals infuriated at last, rushed out of the 
mills. 

“Tt is slavery, it is!” said one of them leaning against 
the front of a building and watching the picket ap- 
proaching. “Haywood and Ettor and Pearl McGill 
that wonderful little girl that speaks—and Trautman 
the anarchist don’t need to tell me that. I have said 
it long, long ago. I told it like that to my wife. Why, 
I saw by the papers that those hundred children who 
went to New York were examined by a board of doc 
tors. Wasn’t they undersized and sick and half-starved ? 
That’s what they found. The mothers have to work 
before they’re born, and afterward, too. That’s it 
Families must work—everybody work. It is like Hay 
wood says. It can’t be denied. Work, eaf, sleep, die! 
That’s all. Is that right? Mill owners say they can’t 
pay any more. Well, then, the mills are a failure. They 
are a worse failure than black slavery. Them colored 
people was taken care of. They was fed anyhow. They 
didn’t use up the help and let the children die like little 
turkeys. l 
can’t pay more, then them mills is a failure.” 

The man who points to those magnificent low-lying, 
rectangular prisons is not an exception 
everywhere among the workers that if an industry can 
not support both capital and labor, it is a failure; that 
on this premise it should not exist. They point to the 


No, and if the mill owners is right, and they 


The idea is 


congested slums, they point to the suffering polyglots 
They are crude, unbaked Americans—some of these 
8,500 Italians, 12,000 French-Canadians, 3,500 Lithua- 
nians and the Syrians, Armenians, Franco-Belgians, 
Hebrews, Poles, Irish, and English, but there are plenty 
among them who understand crude, unbaked truths. 
They know, for instance, that the comparison of wages 
in the mill owners’ statistics does not include also a 
comparison of product. They want to know, as some 
investigating committee should be empowered to ask, 
what are the wages paid per yard of cloth production. 
They laugh cynically at the statements of the average 
wages which are given out to the newspapers by the 
mill agents, and then quote average wage figures which 
are, on their face, a misrepresentation. 


The Exploitation of Human Beings 


NE could obtain a new insight into the wage question 

ona recent Sunday. The Syrian church was crowded 
with workers listening to speeches. The faces of these 
Syrians are worth traveling miles to see. They wear an 
expression not 
of children but 
of centuries. 
The women 
have a calm 
beauty  unsur- 
passed among 
all races. 

“The average 
wage you get is 
$6 a week,” said 
the “agitator” 
from the chan- 
cel of the 
hushed church 

“What do you 
get?” asked the 
visitor in a 
whisper, pluck- 
ing the sleeve of 
a_ black - haired 

“Bill” Haywood —strike leader man at his 
right 

“He said it,” was the answer, accompanied by a nod 
toward the speaker 

“But lots of you people and the Italians and the Jews 
have two or three hundred dollars in the savings bank.” 





“Yes, sir, every peoples in the family works. They 
take lodgers. The house is jammed. There isn’t room 
to have children. That makes what peoples has in the 
bank. They want to go back sometime. Many, many 
come here. They are fooled. They can’t get back 
again. They have no money.” 

One family out of every three takes these lodgers, 
but in the last analysis the major part of the income 


from this source is wrenched away by the real estate 
agents 

The household congestion becomes greater Rents 
are raised again 


It is all a question ot what the traffic 
will bear. Charity workers come in. Money is spent 
on this. Relief is given 3ut the rents are raised 


again. The traffic has been made to bear more. A great 
unoccupied country surrounds the city, but except for 
some fifty-odd “model cottages” built by the American 
Woolen Company, no effective effort to relieve these 
conditions has been made by the mill owners. Fifty 
“model cottages” for a population of thirty-odd thou- 
sand workers make good advertising. It is a step in 
the right direction perhaps, but it makes little impres- 
sion on the slums of Lawrence. 

There is not even common businesslike decency in 
dealing with these laborers. This misnamed “strike” 
was in the main precipitated by the coming into force 
of a law of Massachusetts passed over six months ago 
limiting the hours of labor for women and children to 
fifty-four hours a week. 

Except for the argument that as much work can be 
done by increased efficiency in fifty-four hours as was 
formerly done in fifty-six hours, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the Massachusetts mills are put at a dis- 
advantage as compared with other States where more 
hours per week are allowed, just as they are already at 
a disadvantage because of heavier taxation and more 
stringent legislation. The intent of those behind this 
law, however, was not to reduce the wages paid, but 
was to shorten the hours. The mill agents knew what 
they were going to do. They knew they had a foreign, 
childlike body of workers to deal with. They pro- 
ceeded to plan a thing so immoral from the point of 
view of the ordinary manufacturer that other “captains 
of industry” in Massachusetts have almost universally 
condemned them. They planned to give no effective 
notice about reducing the pay when the hours were re- 
duced. The reduction came as a surprise. The decision 
was announced by means of a “clipped” pay envelope 
But it bound together the nations of Lawrence and it 
has taught the speakers of half a hundred tongues and 
dialects an English vocabulary, including such words as 
“strike,” “picket,” “scab,” “mill,” “wages,” “militia,” “capi- 
tal,” “stick together.” The impossible had happened. Fail- 
ing to melt in the famous American melting pot, the sod- 
den mass had stirred and witha hiss and a scream spilled 
itself over into another receptacle—the common cause 
of social protest—a pot in which Socialism and revolu- 
tionary proposal are boiled down with terrible losses 
and terrible vapors 

At this moment who can say how much potentiality 


for real war was in Lawrence No one The most 
stringent military control may not have been a neces- 
sity. The sentry who told of the so-called “riots” was 
right. Much of the preaching of violence which has 


been attributed to the leaders never existed. A part of 
the misrepresentation in regard to violence has been 
due to false reports circulated by those who are out of 
sympathy with the strikers; a part has been due to the 
fact that many men believed ignorantly that the preach- 


the 


ing of Socialism as an end necessarily meant that 
preaching included advice to go out and attain that end 
to-morrow with the use of the brickbat and torch. To 
suppose that there has been m 
ridiculous; to suppose that there has been one-half that 


“incendiary” talk is 


reported is to overlook the fact that after all these 
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C O L L I E x * @ 
“strikers” are but poorly represented in the chan- 
nels of public news as compared with the capi- 
talists 

Somehow we hear a great deal about what 
Haywood said that was reprehensible, but we do 
not see published the Russian remark of a rich 
stockholder that “The way to settle this strike is 
to shoot down forty or fifty of ’em.” 

When the only dynamite that has appcared in 
Lawrence was found in such places as poor Ital- 
jans’ homes, there was a great sensation and the 
whole affair was laid at the strikers’ doors, but 
when the Commissioner of Education of Law- 
rence—Breen, an undertaker and politician—was 
held under bail for having conspired to “plant” 
this dynamite, very little was made by the great 
mystery story that lurked behind the motives of 
the “planting’—the old question of “the man 
higher up.” 

Violence is not all on one side. We must face 
this unpleasant fact. Terrorism, lying and arro- 
gance, intimidation and “anarchy” are not con- 
fined to the “cattle of Palermo.” 


The Industrial Workers of the World 


AWRENCE was ready for Socialism in one 
form or other and Socialism came. It came 

in the form of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. It came, too, in the form of Ettor, a 
laughing Italian boy of twenty-six or twenty- 
eight, an organizer of this new and different 
“union,” a born leader, a youth crying “Excel- 
sior!” with a great power to win over, in part, 
not only the rough-necked and the high-browed, 
but some men who were neither the one nor the 
other. It came in the form of “Bill” Haywood, 
a scarred beef of a man, acquitted in Boise City, 
defeated as candidate for Governor in Colorado, 
a former student on the ground of the French 
and English schools of unions based on the So- 
cialist idea. It came in the form of Trautman, 
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will include all textile workers, weavers, dye- 
shop workers, filler workers, yarn workers 

every one, men, women, and children. The dis- 
tinction between this plan and the federation of 
organized crafts is plain. And the aim is equally 
distinct. 7 

In the federated union plan the idea is col- 
lective bargaining, and it is convenient that each 
class of worker should stand together to work 
out its particular bargain. 

The Industrial Workers of the World want 
no collective bargaining. They are opposed to 
contracts and agreements between employer and 
employee. 

They view employment under the present capi- 
talist system as a temporary truce with the sys- 
tem, the ending of which truce must never be 
hampered by contract. They do not contemplate 
pressure for higher wages of a craft; they con- 
template a final control of an industry under the 
Socialist system of production. 

That they propose to force backward little 
by little the private ownership of industries is 
the most evident and most openly stated pur- 
pose of the movement. In regard to that pur- 
pose the Industrial Workers of the World wish 
no compromise. 

To those who regard such a doctrine as sinister, 
the Lawrence “strike” cannot be very assuring. 
It is not a strike. It has the color of a long, grim 
struggle in the textile industry begun in a situa- 
tion where a popular verdict, without naming 
every mill man as delinquent, is: 

That immigrant labor has been induced to come 
and nothing has been done to digest it; that the 
captains have not been willing to live near and 
with the privates, and, having engaged in mod- 
ern corporation finance, have been estranged from 
the good old American way of “staying by the 
mill” and “making the boy start in his father’s 
business from the bottom up”; that some of the 











an adventurer in propaganda from middle Eu- 
rope, and for decades a soldier of industrial 
theories in America. 

As a leader, Ettor has been the conspicuous success. 
Where did he go? To the Lawrence jail with bail 
denied him. The case against him is that he incited 
violence by his speeches, which resulted in the death of 
an Italian woman by a stray bullet in a street fracas at 
which he was not present. Ergo—he is chargeable with 
being an accessory to a murder. In the minds of the 
ordinary patriotic American there must be a large ques- 
tion about a law of accessories which, some day, may 
be used not only in the bona fide process of punishing 
the guilty, but also as a device to lock up the general 
of one side in an industrial controversy until the fight 
is over. In the minds of the average patriotic Ameri- 
can, this question is on trial too. 

While Ettor is in jail, Haywood, the man with the 
one-eyed squint, is the hero of the “nations.” After 
one has followed him to half a dozen Sunday meetings, 
one not only has had a remarkable opportunity to see 
the light on the faces of eight or nine hundred Lithu- 
anians or Poles or Portuguese as he comes in the door 
and goes lumbering up the aisle with half a dozen 
hands plucking at his coat and half a thousand voices 
raised in greeting, but.also one has had an opportunity 
to sense a little just what this new thing is at which 
the Industrial Workers of the World are driving. 

Haywood may be all that is bad, just as you choose, 
but that does not seriously interfere with a man who 
carries the phrase “Undesirable Citizen” on his cards, in 
setting forth his case against the industrial system and 
his proposal for a cure. Indicate to him if you care 
to that he is thoroughly condemned by all your beliefs 
and instincts. He will answer you like Socrates. 

“What you think of me is immaterial, isn’t it?” he 
will probably say. ‘We are not here to discuss that. 
The important thing is that you, if you want to know, 
should know about the purposes of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Isn’t that reasonable?” 

His voice is hoarse with platform speaking; his hair 
is disordered; his great body, used for years to labor 
underground, has fattened; the fingers, that twirl a 
watch chain made from the hair of his youngest little 
girl, are scarred. If tolerance and a regard for the com- 
fort of those who are with him, rather than grace of 
manner, constitute the atmosphere of a gentleman, Hay- 
wood can teach much to many who suspect it not 


To Haywood, however, black is black, white is white * 


there is no shade of color between. The militia is a 
good institution or a bad one. If it is a bad institution, 
every man connected with it is a bad man 

“Why, look here,” you say, “these young fellows out 
on the street there are just the same kind of man that 
you and I have been—that we are now. They have 
their orders. That’s all. Most of ’em sympathize with 
the strikers.” 

Haywood shakes his head 

\ soldier is always a potential murderer,” he says 


“The militia exists to awe strikers primarily \ man 
don’t have to go into it unless he wants to, does he? 
You can’t see things in their true light. You may want 


to, but you can’t. You were brought up wrong. To 
you a man who throws a rock through a street-car win- 


0 


I saw the night stick driven hard against a woman’s ribs 


dow is a violent man, but when an employer kills a 
woman by failing to protect her from the gears of a 
machine you don’t see his violence at all. No, the truth 
has to come up to you fellows from the bottom. It 
won’t come down from the top—ever—through welfare 
work and that kind of business.” 

“But you will have to. admit that the militia have done 
a fine job here in, Lawrence. I mean the only violence 
was that! bayonet thrust, in. the back: that kilfed’ tliat 
man down here.” 

“It was a boy—seventeen—a Syrian, trying to run 
away,” Haywood says, a gleam in his one active eye- 
ball and then a sigh. 

“I know, but there have been thirteen hundred men 
here with bayonets and ammunition and loaded guns 
and only eighteen cases of court martial for petty 
offenses, and it’s the one bright spot in Lawrence—the 
perfect discipline, the fairness of the colonel in com- 
mand, the maintenance of order—a fine, good job.” 

But Haywood sees black as black, white as white, and 
there is no shade of color between. He shakes his head. 

He will go on then to tell about the Industrial Workers 
of the World with the same zealous affection for it 
that a man will show who tells about the accomplish- 
ments of his own son. 

It is a wedge for Socialism. 


The Working of the Wedge 


ys is understood fully by the more intelligent mem- 
bers of the organization. The mill was built by labor, 
the product is produced by labor. The “real directing 
brains” are usually those of a graduate of labor, better 
paid, and rightfully better paid, than the others, but 
none the less paid by the measure of what is produced. 
And so it goes. It is old Socialism. Take it or leave 
it. It’s a long way off. 
3ut the Industrial Workers of the World propose a 
combination of Socialism and the labor union. And 
there is something different! Applied to railroads, the 
organization will include every branch of railroad work 
and all the railroad employees, men, women and chil- 
dren. Applied to mining, it will include all miners, not 
separate classes of mine workers; it will cover miners 
of coal, of copper, of precious metals—all miners, men, 
women, and children. Applied to the textile industry, it 


captains, and notably one of them, engage in 
financial expeditions which help the captain at the 
expense of the ship; that the theory that the tariff 
“Schedule K” as a protection to American standards of 
living among the laborers is fiddledosh, just as a lot of 
us have always suspected; that the wages on the basis 
of production at Lawrence are painfully and probably 
cruelly low; that the industry used to get along well 
enough when it was smaller and should be prosperous 
enough to support labor as well as capital when it has 
grown larger; and, finally, that arrogance invites 
anarchy, and’ dees more harm.than, the mere harm to 
a few thousand workers in Lawrence. 


The Picture 


SAW with my own eyes, under the gray light that pre- 
cedes dawn by an hour, a little group of twenty-five 
women shivering in the cold about the steps of a church. 
I saw them pull their shawls over their heads as they 
laughed and chatted in low tones. I knew they had 
assembled to go forth and accost those who would re- 
turn to the mills to work that morning. I knew this 
was “picketing,” which, even when peaceful, is unlawful 
in the Commonwealth. 

I saw them stamp their feet because they were cold. 

I saw a detail of men come down the street clad in 
police uniform, with badges gleaming as they passed 
under, the arc light. I heard horses’ hoofs upon the 
pavement. I heard one neigh. A detachment of cavalry 
was coming up from another direction. 

I saw the patrolmen surround the twenty-five women 
who had huddled and flattened like hens as the shadow 
of the hawk falls. I heard the voices of men, but no 
answer from the frightened women. I heard the 
cavalrymen. They were nearer. 

I saw the women at the command of the policemen 
move forward. I heard a rough voice call upon God 
to damn them. 

I saw the night sticks driven hard against the women’s 
ribs. I heard their low cries as they hurried away. 

I saw one who passed me. 

“Listen,” she called to a friend. “I go home, I nurse 
the little one. I be back yet.” 

I felt it in my throat. I felt it in my arms. I felt it 
under the lower eyelids of my eyes. I knew that if that 
woman had belonged to me, cavalry or no cavalry, |! 

There is the terrible thing about a thing like that in 
Lawrence—that feeling. 
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Nobody Was Hurt 


Flying above the sea has one big advantage over flying above the land—an aviator may fall and 
yet live. Hugh Robinson, demonstrating a Curtiss hydroaeroplane at Antibes, France, rose in a 
gale to a height of 250 feet and as he descended a gust of wind overturned the machine 
Robinson was thrown forward into the water, from which he emerged none the worse for the duckins 
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The People or the Bossesr 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE work of Congress has been completely overshadowed 
by the more exciting developments in Presidential politics. 
To a large extent this will continue to be true until the 
conventions in June. But immediately after candidates have been 
nominated, the campaign between them will center upon the tariff, 
and the tariff record of the Democratic party is being made now. 


A GOOD TIME FOR THE PEOPLE 
URING the next eight months every one of the three hundred 
and ninety-one members of the Lower House of Congress 
(except the insignificant number who are abdicating voluntarily) 
will come before his constituents for reelection. The fate of the 
great majority of them will be determined at primaries during the 
next five or six months. During the same period one-third of the 
entire membership of the Senate will have their political future 
decided. During the same period the next President of the United 
States will be nominated and elected. During the same period 
Congress will be in session and will be voting upon such popular 
measures as tariff reduction and the parcel post. Congress, at 
such a psychological moment, will be rarely responsive to the 
popular wish, because the popular wish is going to have a chance 

to approve or disapprove in the very immediate future. 


THE IMMEDIATE THING 
F‘ )R the present moment the most important political question 
is not anything pending in Congress; neither is it the matter 
of what men shall have the two party nominations for President. 
It is the question whether those nominations shall be made by the 
people or by the bosses. The States named below have adopted 
the Presidential primary as a formal statute. On the days named 
the Republican voters of those States will go to the polls and say 
whether they want Taft or Roosevelt or La Follette; on the same 
days the Democrats will go to the primary polling places and vote 
for Harmon or Clark or Wilson or Underwood, or any other man 
they wish. In these States the wishes of the people will determine 
whom their delegates shail vote for at the conventions. (How this 
will be determined in the States which do not have Presidential pri 
maries is an old story to persons who understand machine politics. ) 
The States which have Presidential primaries are: 
March 19, North Dakota. 
April 2, Wisconsin. 
April 19, Nebraska 
In addition to these, several other States have the Presidential 


April 19, Oregon. 
May 14, California. 
May 21, New Jersey 


primary in a less formal shape. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ae NSYLVANIA has a statute which is almost as good as a 
Presidential primary. It reads thus (every voter in Pennsyl 
vania ought to familiarize himself with this statute) : 


Each candidate for delegate to the National Convention shall have the right 
by filing a request with the county commissioners, to have printed at the right 
if his name upon the official ballot, in the space provided for that purpose, 
the name of the candidate whom he will support in the convention 

The voters of Pennsylvania should see to it that every candi 
date for delegate to the National Convention, Republican and 
Democratic, shall go formally on record in the manner provided 
by this statute. In this way every man can know whether he is 
voting for Taft or Roosevelt or Wilson or Harmon or Underwood 
or some one else. If there is not, in every one of Pennsylvania’s 
thirty-two districts, a Roosevelt candidate for delegate and a Wilson 
candidate, there will be no excuse except shameless inertia on the 
part of the progressive voters of the State The Pennsylvania 
primaries occur on April 27 


SOME OTHER STATES 
S ITH DAKOTA has a perfectly satisfactorv substitute for the 
J Presidential primary The Michigan Legislature was called 
into a special session on February 26 to pass a Presidential-primary 
measure Kansas will hold an informal Presidential primary by 
party action. Bills for Presidential primaries are now pending in 
In Rhode Island the Democrats will 


hold a Presidential primary by party action 


Massachusetts and Maryland. 
Maine is coing to hold 
a special session of the Legislature this month, and may consider 
the Presidential primary; but Maine’s constitution provides that a 
statute must be on the books three months before going into effect, 
so it will not be available this year 


SOME CANDIDATES PREFER THE BOSS SYSTEM 
S' JME time ago a Republican lawyer in Terre Haute—O. L. 
Brown—wrote to the Indiana Republican National Committee- 
man, Harry S. New, urging Mr. New to give the Republican voters 
of the State an opportunity to express their preference for Presi- 
dent through a primary. One paragraph of Mr. Brown’s letter read: 
After casual investigation of the workers in the Vandalia Car Shops of 
this city, employing approximately nine hundred men, of which number I 
am convinced there are at least eight hundred Republicans, / am of the opin- 
ton that we would lose at least one-half of this ‘vote IF WE IGNORE THEIR 
RIGHTS IN VOICING THEIR SELECTION FOR PRESIDENT. 


Here is a point which all the candidates and party officials 
everywhere will do well to bear in mind: any candidate for the 
nomination who refuses to submit his name to a Presidential pri- 
mary, who refuses to abide by the wishes of a majority of his 
party—such a candidate will be handicapped at the polls next 
November, as against a candidate who has identified himself with 
the Presidential-primary idea. Among the Republican candidates, 
La Follette and Roosevelt have both formally expressed the wish 
that the nomination be settled by Presidential primaries. Among 
the Democrats, Wilson has not only expressed the same wish, but 
also, as Governor of New Jersey, secured the adoption of a 
Presidential-primary statute. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE 
D‘ IN’T let the politicians tell you it is too late to get the Presi- 
dential primary. It will not be too late until the first week in 
June. In fact, the later the better. Some States are holding their 
Presidential primaries much too early. They ought not to be held 
until all the arguments are in and all the facts have been brought 
to light by investigation and discussion. 


MARYLAND 

N MARYLAND the Republican Governor, Goldsborough, is for 

Taft. So is the Federal machine, appointees of Taft and bene- 
ficiaries of his favor. Being for Taft, they are opposed to the 
Presidential primary, for which a bill is now pending in the Legis- 
lature. Likewise, the Democratic machine in Maryland is opposed 
to Wilson, and, as is the case with most of the opposition to Wilson, 
doesn’t want a Presidential primary. The Maryland Democrats 
who want Wilson, and the Maryland Republicans who want Roose- 
velt will not get a square deal unless they demand the Presidential 
primary. 

FLORIDA 
RESIDENT of Florida wrote to Henry S. Chubb, member of 
the National Republican Committee for Florida, suggesting 
Presidential primaries. Mr. Chubb’s reply was: 

The general sentiment of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Florida does not favor Presidential primaries 

Naturally. The character of the Republican organizations in 
the Southern States is thus described in a letter to CoLLIER’s from 
John E. Stillman of Pensacola: 

Epitor Couiier’s—Of course the Presidential primary is the thing. Jus- 
tice and decency demand it, but I think you suggested and asked Southern 
Republicans to write their respective National Committeemen, urging them 
to stand for this policy at the coming meeting of the National Committeemen. 

Don’t you know any more about political conditions in the South than 
to ask people to waste paper, ink, and postage stamps? Just as well address 
his Satanic Majesty, with the request that he organize his forces into an 
auxiliary of the Salvation Army The Southern Republican organizations 
are, as now organized, self-perpetuating machines. They nominate Presi- 
dents, and in return get for themselves Federal offices 

The Presidential primary would take from them all that they live for. 
It would also deprive the President of the United States of the power he 
now possesses to renominate himself or such favorite as he may choose. 
For the Southern machine Republicans it would be hara-kiri, suicide, sacri- 


lege even, all combined 
Woodman, spare the tree! 


A QUESTION FOR EVERY REPUBLICAN VOTER 


D ) you have an opinion as to whether Taft or Roosevelt ought 
to be the nominee? (The question is merely rhetorical: not 
since the Civil War has there been a public question on which so 
many people have held deep and aggressive convictions.) Do 
vou believe you ought to have a right to express your opinion 
at the polls? With Presidential primaries you will have the 
chance; without them, the choice between Taft and Roosevelt 
will be made by the bosses 
















































































The Crop and the Credit 


Warfare Upon the Cotton Boll Weevil Shatters a System and Awakes the South 


H, a hungry brute ts the weevil black 
That preys on the cotton boll: 
She breeds like fun in the summer’s sun 
And hides from the winter’s cold. 


She’s a bill that bores like an auger keen 
And the daintiest taste has she; 

Destroys the part of its lint-white heart 
That maketh the clothes for me. 


The negro blows with his flea-bit mule, 
Uprooting the cocklebur, 

And the weevil knows that he sows and hoes, 
Preparing a meal for her 


The farmer may plant and sweat and pant 
From dawn to sunset dim 
She gets there first ere the brown bolls burst 


And there’s nothing left for him. 


Last year he made a bumper crop 
Paid every man hus due 

But the weevil’s snout has cleaned him out 
Ate crop and credit too. 


OTTON and Credit, these Southern Siamese twins, 
have stood hitched in double blessedness for more 
than fifty years. Planters rocked along in the same old 
rut, unable to conceive of one without the other, main- 
taining that neither could live unless his better half were 
in healthy condition. Then the boll weevil came 
A cotton plant grows from knee-high on poor lands 
to eight feet in rich alluvial bottoms. Its blossom is 
yellow the first day, blushes to red and drops off, leav- 
h enfold a pale-green globule 
no bigger than an English 
pea. This is the embry 
onic “boll” which is to 
yroduce the valuable lint. 
The boll swells to the size 


ing three tiny leaves whi 


f a small egg, bursts like 
1 chestnut bur, and the 
matured cotton hangs out 


toamy tears 


Such is the orderly prox 
ess if the boll weevil lets 
it alone. But it is not her 

to let that cotton boll 

1 She is a specialist 
She will eat nothing but 
the tender buds of young 


otton, and will lay her 


ggs only in the boll. By 





laying 140 eggs at a set 


Cotton boll punctured by 
weevil in depositing eggs ting, each egg in a brand- 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


new boll, a solitary weevil may destroy fifty cents’ worth 
of cotton every time she takes a notion to increase her 
family. These notions strike her with such furious fre 
quency that in one season her progeny may amount to 
thirty millions. Cotton is the most important single crop 
of the world, and when attacked by the most formidable 
enemy of agriculture, there’s bound to be a fight. The 
weevil entered the extreme southwestern corner of the 
United States about the year 1892, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to lay. Eastward, year by year, at a steady rate 
of forty miles, her devastated dominions widened, car- 
rying bankruptcy, panic, and unanimous exodus of negro 
tenants. Huge plantations were given over to cockleburs ; 
cabins stood empty. One old farmer sprang up in a 
meeting and shouted: “’Tain’t no sense trying to 
fight that devil bug. I corked up a lot of ’em in pure 

















Two adult boll weevils feeding on a 
cotton bud which soon will wither 


alcohol and kept ’em for two hours; they come out 
staggering drunk, hilariously happy, and with a mighty 
good appetite. Then I sealed ’em in a tin can and 
throwed ’em in the fire. When the solder melted, them 
red-hot bugs flew out and burnt my barn.” No wonder 
that negroes rose in the night and departed 

Traditional methods of handling labor have been 
abandoned—financial arrangements destroyed and plant- 
ing operations demoralized. This tiny bug has punched 
holes which sunk an already leaky business system—the 
system of cotton raising on credit, and buying every 
human necessity from abroad 

The South enjoys a practical monopoly of cotton, and 
cotton also has a monopoly of the South. After the 
war cotton had soared to a dollar a pound in New York 
Mills in Lancashire were shut down, operatives starving 
and clamoring for fiber to run their spindles. Hungry 
eyes and desperate hands in the South turned to cotton 
as their sure salvation 

This generous plant is so reliable that where a seed 
is stuck in the ground it becomes at once a basis of 
credit. In those days a farmer could go to his com- 
mission merchant and say: “I have planted a hundred 
acres in cotton.” 

“Very well, I will advance you enough money and 
supplies to make your crop.” He could not do this if 
he planted corn or peanuts, watermelons or pumpkins 
So he planted cotton. 

Beginning at the bottom, the credit system built itself 
up like this: George Washington Johnson, with the com- 
plexion of an ace of spades, goes to the “Colonel” who 
owns a dismantled plantation. Toppling black chimneys 
loom above the ashes 
where the old house stood ; 
but the land is left, mar 
velously fertile. 

“Cunnel, I wants to rent 
a little piece o’ land.” 

“All right, Wash; how 
many hands have you got ?” 

“Dere’s me an’ Liza an’ 
two half-grown chilluns. | 
*spect us could work about 
forty acres.” 

“T’ve got plenty of land 


Can you furnish yourself?” 


That is exactly what 
Wash couldn’t do; Wash 
rarely can. It was only 
when Uncle Sam stopped 
issuing rations that Wash 
mnsidered the possibility The brcod of the weevil 
»f work at all. In planta housed inside a cotton boll 
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A weevil-infested field—the yield will be about 300 pounds to the acre 


tion parlance, “to furnish” means to keep oneself alive 
—and clothed according to law—until cotton money be- 
gins to come in during the fall. Wash couldn’t furnish 
himself, neither could the Colonel, except on credit. 
The Colonel could get no credit except on cotton. 

The magnitude of this system can only be guessed at. 
Upward of thirty million acres produce scarcely a cent 
which can be realized throughout the year. The peo- 
ple who cultivate this enormous area cannot delay their 
meal times until fall. They need a few light lunches in 
between. Wash is bound to eat, and the planter must 
furnish his meat and meal and molasses, clothing, to 
bacco, mule jewelry, antikink, sardines—the miscellane 
ous variety which makes up a plantation department store. 


The Chain of Credit 


W ITH the planter’s note, perhaps a mortgage on the 

land or growing crop, the merchant supplies the 
plantation store; goods are paid for at the end of the 
year. Maybe the planter goes to a cotton factor in- 
stead, whereupon the factor agrees to advance a cer- 
tain amount of money as required by the planter. 

The planter contracts to ship so many bales of cot- 
ton, to be sold by the factor and the proceeds applied 
on the debt. Always cotton. The merchant or factor 
rarely has sufficient money to meet the demands of a 
hundred such customers. He must apply to the local 
bank, using these agricultural mortgages and notes as 
collateral. When the local bank runs short, it redis- 
counts the same securities in New York. 

The effect of this system was unqualifiedly bad. It 
fostered wastefulness of all kinds. Credit prices were 
outrageously high; rates of interest likewise. The 
planter, like the gambler, expected to win a big pot, 
and everything would be paid for at the end of the 
year. If the crop were good, a few hundred dollars 
more or less did not matter. If the crops were bad, 
it wouldn’t pay out—so what’s the difference? 

While cotton could be produced with reasonable cer- 
tainty, there was no hitch; but when the weevil stung 
the boll, she stung the entire system. The New York 
bank shut down on the local bank; the local bank tight 
ened its lines of credit on merchant and factor; they 
quit paying drafts for the Colonel. The Colonel had 
no provisions to furnish; Wash Johnson must go 
hungry or raise hog and hominy for himself. 

And that’s the unbelievable part of the whole situa- 
tion: Why hadn’t Wash been raising his own hog and 
hominy? Wash thought he had no time to raise pigs 
he was raising the basis of credit. Neither Wash nor 
the Colonel could borrow money on pigs. That’s how 
the economic procession happened to get started tail- 
end foremost, and the country man became dependent 
upon the city man for his food. Few planters pro- 
duced sufficient grain to feed their stock. Practically 
none bred their own mules, which are plantation ne- 
cessities ; nor a cow, nor a horse; nothing except cotton. 


Strange as it may seem, the richest plantation would 
starve if it were not for the city merchant. Every neces- 
sity must be brought from long distances, paying freights, 
profits, credit prices, usury. Bear in mind that this same 
plantation sixty years ago was independent of all the 
world. When Colonel Murdock cleared Reveille plan- 
tation—long before thos¢ splendid idle forties—the Mur- 
dock hands burned lime and made the brick; their own 
sawmills cut lumber from their own woods; negro brick- 
layers, carpenters, and blacksmiths built the big house 
and the negro quarters. They produced their own 
meat, meal, and molasses; they had fruits in the or- 
chard, vegetables and flowers in the garden. There 
were plenty of turkeys, chickens, geese, and ducks; 
herds of milch cows, sheep, and pigs. Nations might 
rise and fall, but no external calamity could diminish 
the rations or change the regularity of meals on 
Reveille. Even the shoes, hats, and rough clothing of 
the negroes—all were made . 


Field showing success of warfare upon weevil—yield 1,500 pounds to acre 


and cows from everywhere. Why? It all goes back 
to the credit system and a tyrannical single crop which 
forms the sole basis for that credit. 

The character of the labor has much to do with it. 
Cotton is the procrastinator’s crop. Under old con- 
ditions it could be neglected for weeks, then a lick and 
a promise would make it stiffen up and do wonders 
Compare cotton with wheat. The time within which 
to gather wheat may almost be measured in hours. It 
is said that before machine harvesters were invented 
a single laborer could not save enough wheat to feed 
himself through the year 


The Weevil Punctured a System 


OT so with cotton. The negro puts it in the ground 
and waits for time to hoe it out; waits for time to 

hoe it out again; waits until he gets ready to “lay by.” 
Then there is a long rest until the bolls commence 





at home 

Robert Murdock, of the 
present generation, is no 
less active and intelligent 
than his grandfather—no 
less hospitable. But the 
stranger who sits at his 
table to-day will miss th« 
fried chicken and the but 
termilk, the home-grown 
vegetables, and home 
smoked hams. Instead of 
that, he may get a soup 
from New Jersey, pork 
and beans from Cincin 
nati, boxed biscuit from 
New York, canned peas 
from Chicago, condensed 
milk from Milwaukee, and cold-storage eggs from Iowa 
For all which Robert Murdock owes his merchant until 
his crop can be marketed. If he had devoted more of 
his acreage to these products, he couldn’t have got as 


much credit—and wouldn’t have needed it 





Lavish Waste 


HINK of Texas alone spending seventy-five millions 
of dollars annually for hog products! 
Every one of these rooters could be raised at home 


on credit 


without decreasing the yield of cotton by a single 
pound. Kansas, Nebraska, and lowa farmers can breed 
hogs on land worth one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. But the alluvial planter will not 
do the same thing on his waste lands in the swamp, 
which is full of nut-bearing trees, acorns, and mass 
of all kinds 

With the finest oak, ash, and hickory he buys his 
With the best of pasture lands he 
from Kentucky, 


wagons from Ohio 
buys his mules from Missouri, horses 





A Texas contrast, showing in same field results of antiweevil demonstration methods and of ordinary. methods 
I 





A successful crop after two years of weevil fighting 


to open and the lint bursts out. Even then there’s 
no hurry—to-morrow, next week, next month, any old 
time will do for picking. It is no unusual sight to see 
white fields until after Christmas. Other products 
especially hogs, stock, and poultry—require daily and 
diligent attention, which the negro will not give. All 
of these anomalies belong to the single-crop-and-credit 
system, which must collapse like a toy balloon when the 
boll weevil punctures it. 

Cotton cannot be raised by the old methods. The 
weevil can beat the planter at his present game. That 
is the fact, and what is the South going to do about 
it? Quit raising cotton? Certainly not. The planter 
can’t be shoved off the earth by an insect no bigger 
than a minute. With an equal start in the spring, he 
must mature one generation of cotton before the weevil 
can mature her great-great-grandchildren lo do this 
he must adopt more economical and industrious plant- 
ing methods on the one hand, and impede the propaga- 
tion of the weevil on the other 

First he must spy upon the enemy. When the boll 


weevil began to be a serious menace, expert bugolo- 
gists commenced to study her history and habits. No 
candidate for the Presidency ever had his private life 


| 
subjected to as many different kinds of detective work. 
Che Agricultural Department started a campaign of 
publicity, addressing legislatures, 


1 


commercial bodies, 
farmers—everybody who would listen and tens of 
thousands who did not. That was the trouble. Farm- 
er; resented it that a spectacled fellow with no corns 
in his palms should come down from Washington and 


dictate how they must plow and pick 


The March of Ruin 


1 1¢ } 


“VERY farmer who had a creek or a rail fence be- 
tween himself and ruin went plodding along in 
blind-bridled security, deriding the idea that the pest 
would ever get to him. No amount of bitter experience 
by neighbors twenty miles away could teach him. He 
kept on planting as he had always done Agricultural 
experts never let up; they were continually exhorting 
the farmer to adopt such methods as would mature a 
crop before the weevil could eat it 
During fifteen years of negligence the weevil con 
tinued to march and consume It spread over Texas, 


( Continued on page 44 
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The Terrible Tenderfoot 


By 
WALLACE IRWIN 


(With apologies to Deadwood Dick) 


CHAPTER I 
QUIVER of expectancy ran through the spare 
ribs of the Bar Sinister Ranch. A tenderfoot 
from New York was expected on the evening 
train and a desperate gang right off the cactus 
were assembled in the old hoss corral to give him a 
lively time. 

There was a great polishing of guns, mending of 
chaparajos, twirling of lariats, and general refurbishing 
of stage properties among these hardy frontiersmen whose 
pride it was to be as much like Wister as Owen himself 

“Ain’t been a Noo. Yorker in these parts for nigh 
onto twelve year,” growled Hurricane Harry, lightly 
flecking a toothpick at a passing rattler. 

“The last one wasn’t much fun. He died without a 
struggle,” hissed Venomous Vincent, the prominent des 
perado 

“Don’t be too hard on this one, fellers!” besought 
Harry Hotchkiss, the handsome foreman. “Fun is fun, 
but ther ain’t no use in manslaughterin’ a stranger jest 
because he’s a tenderfoot and can’t help it. Let’s scare 
this feller a leetle and mebbe bust a few bones—but 
nothin’ rough.” 

“Agreed, old pard!” cried the respectful cowboys, re 
moving their sombreros. By their gesture it was easy 
to see how they loved their honest foreman. 

What's that? 

Over the monotonous local color, which stretched for 
miles on every hand, there appeared the Deadwood stage 
careening in the distance. It drew near. With a few 
well-chosen curses the driver, Bill Diablo, reined in his 
steeds and the coach stopped in front of the hoss corral. 

A medium-sized tenderfoot wearing eyeglasses, a cyni- 
cal expression, and a velvet hat stepped forth into the 
forbidding circle. 

“That there’s the Noo Yorker,” hissed Bill Diablo, 
pointing to the stranger ere he lashed his foaming 
mustangs away toward the setting sun. 

“Holy Laredo!” muttered Venomous Vincent. “It 
seems a shame to do it!” 

CHAPTER II 

WO woolly vaqueros held the tenderfoot firmly by 

the arms while Thankless Anderson, the most skill 
ful horseman on the plains, led forth the phenomenal 
broncho, “Pain Killer.” This hideous mustang was such 
a talented bucker that he had taken the blue ribbon for 
five successive years at the Snake River County Fair 
*“Better say yer prayers, stranger,” snarled Hurricane 
Harry. 

3ut the stranger didn’t know any. He was a New 
Yorker. 


After an hour and a half of desperate struggle, the 











He opened fire, skillfully sniping off the Mexican 
silver mountings on the bandit’s sombrero 














Finally landed, stiff-legged, like a sawbuck fall- 
ing out of a balloon 


cowboys at last strangled the equine demon to submis- 
sion and cinched the saddle. 

Two stout plainsmen dragged the tenderfoot forth 
and pitched him on the back of the rearing, snorting, 
squealing, biting fury in equine form. No sooner did 
Pain Killer feel the weight of Eastern flesh than he 
reared eleven feet into the atmosphere, executed four 
teen camel’s humps in rapid succession, back-flipped 
giant-swung, rolled over and brushed against a barb 
wire fence. Then he tried a rapid series of reverse 
action hoola-hoolas in mid-air, gave an imitation of a 
jellyfish in an earthquake, and finally landed stiff-legged 
like a sawbuck falling out of a balloon. Wearied by 
his exertion, Pain Killer paused and looked around. 

The tenderfoot was sitting calmly in his saddle 
smoking a cigarette and wiping his glasses on a pink 
silk handkerchief. 

A shout rose from the cowboys, who knew a hero 
when they saw one. 

“Stranger,” said Hotchkiss, the foreman, “where in 
blazes did you learn to ride like that?” 

“On a Fifth Avenue motor bus,” said the mild New 
Yorker. “The vibrations of this broncho are nothing 
compared with what I am used to.” 


CHAPTER III 


“| OOK yar, ye white-livered maverick!” It was 

4Venomous Vincent who spoke these harsh words, 
his ears and his horseshoe mustache working spasmod 
ically up and down, “ye think ye can make fools of us 
here by yer high-toned notions. But there’s a trick or 
two we can show ye this side o’ Gila Bend—look out!” 

The desperado made a convulsive motion toward his 
ster, but ere he could obtain the deadly weapon, th« 
tenderfoot had covered him with two automatic re 
volvers with which he opened fire, skillfully sniping 
ff the Mexican silver 


sombrero 


ho 


mountings from the bandit’ 


\gain an admiring hush fell over the throng 
“Stranger,” inquired the kind-hearted foreman, “wher¢ 


in the East did you learn to shoot?” 


‘At a Coney Island target gallery originally,” ad 
mitted the New Yorker. “Later I took to carrying a 
gun in defiance of the firearms ordinance, as all New 

orkers “i 

‘B e shoot raighter than the toughest plainsmar 
ere aimed the natives in unison 

“Naturally,” replied the tenderfoot. “One may be an 


ndifferent shot, or even go unarmed on these trackless 
plains where the sheriff’s posse still enforces a rough ju 
' 


LICceé But In a muni ipality where crooks are extensive 


tected by the police, it is well to take no chances.” 


Cc H 9 1 9 1 2 


Bill 


Pictures by 
E. L. BLUMENTHAL 


CHAPTER IV 

ACTUS, cactus everywhere. 

Behind a particularly thriving specimen of this vege- 
table-porcupine three shambling shapes were lurking, 
The reader will readily«recognize them as our friends, 
Hurricane Harry, Venomous Vincent, and Bill Diablo. 

“Hist! here he comes,” muttered Diablo, who mut- 
tered very well. “We'll do for him now. With our 
trusty lassos we'll lash him to the mesquite right in 
front o’ the annual stampede of the Bar Sinister herd. 
len thousand head o’ crazy yearlings—nothing can live 
after that!” 

Lightly holding his silver specimen case in his right 
hand, the unsuspecting tenderfoot passed by. Now and 
then he paused, plucked a baby rattlesnake and dropped 
the wriggling treasure in his box. He was collecting for 
the Bronx Zoo. Nota thought of danger What’s that? 

Whizz!! Through the air a well-aimed lariat sped and 
pinned the Easterner to the earth. The cowboys rushed 
forth from hiding and wrapped the stranger from head 
to foot in the coiling horse hair. 

A cloud of dust filled the distant desert. Near and 
yet nearer it came. Ge-plunk, ge-plunk, ge-plunk! came 
the rattle of (let me see, what would four hoofs multi- 
plied by ten thousand be? Oh, forty thousand, of 
course )—came the rattle of forty thousand hoofs. 

In a moment—oh, horrors!—the prostrate form was 
obscured by a mass of stamping, tramping, bellowing 
bovinity, who passed over and spared nothing. 

When the stampede had gone its way the desert lay 
even more desolate than the average. Not a cactus, not 
an ant hill, not a sage brush remained. The hoofs had 
done their work. 

Sut in the midst of that dreadful loneliness sat the 
tenderfoot, carefully arranging his necktie. The three 
desperadoes rushed forward and threw themselves on 
their faces. Superstition overcame all other emotion. 

“Stranger,” Bill Diablo was at last able to gurgle, 
“what part of Hades do you come from that you can 
survive such a stampede?” 

“The New York Subway,” said the tenderfoot, “is 
the scene of a worse stampede than that every night in 
the week 
tered the street-car manners of my native metropolis.” 


No one can fear wild cattle who has encoun 


CHAPTER \ 
HE inhabitants of the Bar Sinister Ranch were 
showing the tenderfoot off on the train 
“Gentlemen,” said the Easterner, “if you ever muster 
the nerve to come to New York, | should like to show 
you some of our sports and amusements.” 
The rough vaqueros removed their hats reverently as 
the train pulled out 

















The three desperadoes rushed forward and threw 
themselves on their faces 
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By 


JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 


HIS is the first time I have put this story upon 
paper, but twice before I have related it 
briefly to two different persons. Once when 
I told it to the bumboat man at Berbera in 

return for a bowl of flour and sweetened water, he 
looked at the little statue of Mohammed in the corner 
of the room and winked slowly three times. The 
other person to whom I narrated the happening was a 
little wrinkled Hadesi, who sat by the roadside where 
the great pilgrim trail to Mecca winds like a white 
milk snake across the hills, and he walloped the sand 
with the flat of his sword when I had finished. 

“And what answer did you give the woman when 
she asked you what are the greatest things in the 
world?” queried the little Hadesi. 

“This was my answer,” said I: 


“Four things greater than all things are, 
Women and horses and power and war.” 


“Wow! that was a great answer!” said the little 
Hadesi, and when I walked on across the hot sand 
that glittered like crushed diamonds, he was pounding 
the earth with his sword blade and chanting the song 
of Mahbub the Muleteer to the desert winds that kissed 
the sand dunes with dry lips. 

Now this is the story. Three hours after the old 
Penlennon dived into a thousand fathoms of water off 
the coast of Somaliland, seven hundred miles north- 
east of Mombasa, I struck a humpbacked patch of 
wet sand about half the size of the parade ground 
at Aden. The coast line showed up like a smudge 
of soot on a sky of brass, and I watched it as I 
rested. I knew that I would have to swim the stretch 
of oily water between the sand hummock and the shore 
before the tide rose. 


WAS on the sand bank about an hour when | 
sighted a fleet of feluccas, catamarans, and dahabeahs 
coming out from the mainland and making straight 
for the island, and I covered myself with a tangle of 
seaweed so that I could see everything without being 
seen. There were over thirty boats in the fleet, and 
they completely surrounded the little hummock. Then 
the biggest dahabeah drew out from the rest, and | 
watched a big, bearded man on the deck yelling in- 
structions to the crew. The naked Arabs lowered a 
long, yellow box into the water, paddled the box to 
the sand bank, fixed it on the highest point, and then 
splashed back to the dahabeah. The moment they 
climbed aboard, the mixed fleet turned and raced for 
the mainland, leaving me alone with the mystery box 
“Now it’s up to me to investigate,” I said, and | 
clawed myself out of the seaweed and went toward the 
big box. “Some one has died of the plague,” I mut- 
tered, as I stumbled toward it. “This is an isle of the 
dead by the look of things, and they bring the bodies 
out here for the current to carry them out to sea.” 
The box was covered with a piece of coarse matting, 
and I pulled this aside and looked in. Staring up at 
me were a pair of topaz eyes that were deeper than the 
Guinea Basin, and those eyes belonged to a brown 
woman who was prettier than the houris that wait to 
open the pearl gates of the seventh heaven. The bum- 
boat man at Berbera said that couldn’t be so, but the 
bumboat man was a fool 
“What is wrong?” I stammered, and when I put the 
question I thought that the odds were a million to one 


He didn’t see her 





against her being able to understand it. But I got a 
surprise. 

“The world is wrong,” she answered, and when | 
stood staring at her with my mouth open like a Shan- 
galla beggar, she smiled like the sun on an Easter morn- 
ing. 

“And what is wrong with the world?” I asked 
stupidly. 

“When you cut the thongs on my wrists and ankles 
I- will tell you,” she answered. 

I cut the cords hurriedly wondering as I did so 
what was at the bottom of the mystery. She chafed 
her limbs till she was able to stand upright, then she 
folded her silk sarong around her body and looked at 
me with her big topaz eyes. 

“What are the greatest things in the world 


” 


she asked. 


T WAS then that I gave the answer which so im- 

pressed the little Hadesi. I had heard a sailor chant- 
ing the song in a Portuguese boarding house at Mom- 
basa, and the words came to my lips as she asked the 
question. Said I: 


“*Four things greater than all things are, 
Women and horses and power and war. 


” 


“You are wrong,” she said. 

“And what are greater?” I asked 

“Love and hate,” she answered; then she walked 
down to the water. “We had better make a start for 
the mainland,” she continued. “The tide is rising.” 

I pushed the yellow box into the water without 
speaking, the woman slipped in behind me, and when 
she had got a grip with one hand we struck out for 
the shore. That was a mighty big swim, but at last 
we found ourselves high and dry on a stretch of pebbly 
beach that looked lonelier than the ruins of Karnak. 

The woman got her breath and turned toward me. 
“We're here,” she said, “and now I’d like to know 
what you intend doing?” 

“T’ll sleep here to-night,” I answered, “and to-mor- 
row I'll strike south along the coast till I find a settle- 
ment. And you?” I asked. 

She was staring at the sea when I put the question, but 
she turned suddenly and fired an interrogation at me. 


“Did you ever hear of the Red Face of Feerish Ali?” 
she asked. 

I laughed when she said that. It was a fool ques- 
tion when you put it to a man who has lived on the 


east coast of Africa. Every sailorman from the 
Crozets to Holy Cross Bay has heard of the Red Face, 
and she knew from my laugh that my ears had been 
open to the stories told about it. 

“Would you like it?” she asked carelessly 
HEN I laughed again. It sounded just as foolish as 
if anyone had asked me if I would like the tail of 

Halley’s Comet or the Ring of Saturn! My, yes. The 
Red Face of Feerish Ali had been a dream for thirteen 
hundred years. All the world trekkers that had ever 
cut the East into strips had heard of the thing. The 
Siahposh Kafirs know of it; the Basutos chant its power 
in their war songs; the Druses whisper of it, and the 
Zimoors sing of its beauty in the hills behind Fez. | 
had to laugh mighty hard at the cool way she asked me 
if I would like it 

“As you are in a generous mood,” I said, “you 

get me the mainsail of the Fiying Dutchman and the 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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She turned on me and I stopped. Her topaz eyes 
flamed in a way that pushed my words back into my 
throat, and I just stared at her as if I were hypno- 
tized. 

“You fool!” she cried. “Do you think I am a liar? 
I asked you if you would like the Red Face of Feerish 
Ali, and I want an answer.” 

“Sure I’d like it,” I stammered. “I'd give my soul 
for it.” 

There was a light in her eyes that made me think of 
a woman who had stabbed her husband at Kismayu, and 
it was that light that enabled me to get a grip on 
things. I remembered having heard that the men of the 
Gamant tribes have a habit of putting away their wives 
when a prettier woman swings up on the horizon, and I 
guessed that the sand hummock off the coast was a 
mighty good place to put a woman who was not wanted. 
You bet it was. And I guessed a bit farther than that. 
I came to the conclusion that the guy with the black 
beard on the big dahabeah was the husband of the lady 
with the topaz eyes, and then I got a hunch that she 
knew of the hiding place of the Red Face of Feerish 
Ali. Blackbeard was no ordinary Arab, and I thought 
that it was mighty unlucky for him if her ladyship had 
a bunch of his secrets up her sleeve. 

A wide-faced moon swung up over the hills as we sat 
on the beach, and all of a sudden the woman started to 
sing the Song of the Red Face. I had heard bits of it 
before, but they were mighty small bits when I com- 
pared them to her chantey. My, yes! Hers was a song 
of songs. It seeped through my skin and intoxicated 
me. It brought back the past and sent the horsemen of 
Feerish Ali galloping down the pearly sky. I heard the 
Moslem warriors charge and watched the desert tribes 
scamper madly across the hot sands when the Face of 
Feerish spurted fire as he led his cavalry after them. 


T WAS a song full of blood and fire, of charging hosts 

and thundering squadrons, of swinging axes and 
flashing swords, of whizzing spears and crashing shields. 
There was never such a song. And the wonder of won- 
ders, I seemed to see everything that she was singing of. 
I saw Feerish sweep down through Habesh, the Arab 
name for Abyssinia, Feerish of the Red Face, the face 
that no one could look upon. Wow! the thing scared 
me. I listened with my nerves on a tension, and my 
throat got dry as she chanted stanza after stanza. That 
song had been polished by desert bards for thirteen hun- 
dred years. A thousand tongues had plaited into it the 
swit of the swinging blade, the groans ‘of the dying, 
and the kiceck of the short ax on the shields of brass. 
Lordy! what a poem it was! 

The woman finished at last with the death of Feerish 
at the Bahr-el-Azrek, which is the Blue River, and I 
gave a little gurgle of wonder. It was a terrible story. 
My heart was thumping madly with the thrill of the 
thing, and my ears were straining the silence that 
seemed to close in around us when she finished. There 


was never a song like that. All the sagas of the Vikings, 





the ballads of the Sikhs, and the chants of the Afghans 
were weak things compared to that. Skald trouba- 
dour could never have written that Tir had made it 
with a million tongues and the white that 
makes the imagination bubble And I knew as I sat 
there like a man in a dream that the woman with the 
topaz eyes had spol he trt \ she asked me if 
I w 1 like the R I was su! 
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She turned on me suddenly and 





side to side. Oh! that bridge 





looked into my face. “Of what 
are you thinking?” she asked. 

“Of the power of hate,” I said; 
then, after a pause, I said boldly: 
“What possessed the big fool to 
do it?” 


THOUGHT she was going to 

spring at me when I put the 
question, but she controlled her- 
self with an effort. “He loved a 
Falasha woman from Mej Hana,” 
she said quietly, “and she was three 
times more beautiful than I. Lie 
down and sleep now, for to-morrow 
we go up into the mountains.” 

But I couldn’t sleep. I lay 
awake thinking of Feerish Ali and 
his hordes sweeping down from 
Arabia, and the Arabs flying be- 
fore the Red Face that had become 
a legend. And the woman had 
offered it to me! Fate and Hate 
were leading me to a thing that 
had been hunted by all the iron- 
jawed adventurers that had ever 
spurred or sailed into the unknown. 

The dawn came up out of the 
Indian Ocean in a great wave of 
flame, and the woman sprang to 
her feet. I don’t think she slept 
much either. 

“Come along,” she cried. “We 
have far to go to-day.” 

The mountains looked like blue 
chiffon tacked on to the bottom 
of the wine-red sky as we turned 
toward them, and the woman 
struck out with the easy swing of 
the desert born. I followed with- 
out a murmur. I didn’t wish to 
question her any further. All 
through the night that song had 
rioted through my blood like wine, 
and I was ready to follow her 
anywhere. I knew what love 
could do, and now I was being 
shown what hate could do. The 
woman with the topaz eyes was 
selling a secret that had been kept 
for thirteen hundred years. 





LL through the hot morning 
we tramped and tramped, 
climbing higher and higher over 








The woman reached the side of the man 


gave me an awful sensation. [It 
swayed backward and _ forward 
with the gusts of wind that blew 
up out of the abyss, and I clutched 
tlhe thorn bushes lest the horrible 
fascination of the crevice would 
make me take a dive into the place, 


HE woman looked at me and 

smiled, then she walked for- 
ward to the end of the bridge. 
I felt seasick and worse. You bet 
I did. She was stepping on to that 
bit of flimsy ropework that swung 
over the chasm, and I yelled out 
to her as I glanced at the mile- 
deep drop beneath the cobweb of 
hemp. Imagination pictured her 
dropping through five thousand 
feet of air, and I got a feeling 
that made my head swell. 

“Come back!” I yelled. “Come 
back! You’re mad!” 

“Tt’s perfectly safe,” she laughed. 
“T’ have been over here scores of 
times.” 

The bridge swayed beneath her 
as she walked slowly across, and 
I laid down on the edge of the 
chasm and squirmed like a Tamil 
with the cholera as I watched her. 
I never felt any sensation like I 
suffered then. Not much! 

She stopped when she had got 
halfway across and looked back 
at me. “Come along,” she said. 
“Follow me, there is no danger.” 

“T can’t!” I screamed. “I can’t! 
My head would swim if I at- 
tempted to walk over that cob- 
web.” 

“Not for the Red Face of 
Feerish Ali?” she asked. 

“No,” I stammered. 


‘HE remained silent for a while, 
then she started to chant a part 

of that song that told of how Fee- 
rish rode alone at the head of his 
riders, and how the desert hordes 
fled because they thought that fire 
came from his face. She sang it 
standing upon the bridge, and 
while she sang I crawled toward 
the place where the hemp cables 




















were tied to the rocks. I couldn't 





slaty ridges that stretched up and 
up till I got the impression they 
would end suddenly and give us a three-mile drop into 
the plains of Abyssinia. Wow! yes. Out of the clumps of 
cactus and thorn an occasional jackal peered at us, and 
once a batch of-hyenas collected on a slope and laughed 
at us like a mob of lost souls. The place got on my 
nerves, but the woman walked on steadily, as if she 
saw nothing, only the picture of that woman from Mej 
Hana who had taken her place in the affections of the 
big man with the black beard. She had a look in he: 
eyes that made me start to think out plans for getting 
rid of the Red Face after I got my grip on it.’ Every 
time I looked at her I had the sort of hunch about my 
luck that you get sometimes at a roulette table when 
you ask the croupier to raise the limit to the skies. 

“Huh,” said I to myself. “Old Blackbeard was ten 
different kinds of a fool to let this lady know his secrets 
and then try to get rid of her in that slipshod way.” 

Handfuls of the red dust on those hills were caught up 
by wandering puffs of air, and you’d swear they were 
crimson ghosts dancing across the wastes. They made 
my blood run cold. The place was dead. There were 
only the jackals and hyenas, vultures and lizards, and 
the wraiths that danced mad sarabands across the 
plains. I thought then that the woman had a purpose 
in singing me the Song of the Red Face. Every time 
my nerves got shaky as I looked around at the stripped 
horror of the place, I thought of the great chant and 
my muscles stiffened. Only for that song the devils that 
seemed to inhabit that place would have made me turn 
tail and rush for the coast at full speed. The ocean is 
a mighty clean affair when you compare it with bare 
hills that made you feel that something terrible would 
crawl over them at any minute. 


WE SLEPT that night high up on the mountains; at 
least we tried to sleep. I lay awake all through the 
night listening to the peculiar noises made by the puffs 
of wind that hummed across the hills, and the howling 
of the jackals, and the rustling of lizards and crawling 
We had noth- 
ing but bitter berries and brackish water from the time 
we had landed on the mainland, and berries are not sat- 
isfying to a man who is very hungry 

We started on across the stony slopes the moment it 
was daylight, and about midday we came to the great 


things. Besides, | was mighty hungry 


chasm in the hills. That was the deepest abyss I have 


ever seen I uppose it 1s the deepest that anyone has 


ever seen. It looked as if the heat of the place had 
baked the crystalline rocks till they parted, and across 
the landscape there was a trench that was over a mile 
deep. My, what a cleft that was! The rays of the sun 
were like white lances as they dived into the depths thou- 
sands of feet below. The Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
the quebrada of the Apurimac in the Andes, and the 
big fissures in the Himalayas near the Khaiber Pass are 
small affairs compared to that cleft in the crystalline 
rocks of Somaliland. It was a terrible chasm. It looks 
as if some giant had sliced the thing with a sword blade 
ten miles long when the earth was cooling. That’s so. 
It took my breath. I panted like a winded buffalo when 
I stood and stared at the thing, and the dizzy depths 
loosened the muscles of my knees till I fell on the 
ground with terror. 

“What is wrong?” asked the woman. 

“T’m afraid,” I gasped. “I’m afraid of that!” 


POINTED at the infernal trough and she laughed at 

my fear. She picked up a rock and jerked it down 
into the thing, and I gave a yell as I watched the stone 
dropping through space for a mile. Gee! it was awful! 
There were no shelves or ledges like you see in the 
Grand Cafion. The sides of that devilish crevice were 
perpendicular, and I clutched at the tufts of desert grass 
and clawed myself back from the rim. 

“Why,” said the woman, “I thought you were willing 
to attempt anything to get the Red Face?” 

“So I am,” I stammered, “but that thing took my 
breath.” 

She looked at mé curiously, and I got to my feet and 
followed her as she coasted the edge of the thing. It 
was weird, terrible, awe-inspiring. The sunbeams, strik- 
ing down into it, whitened the walls and made them 
that snaky and slippery that you felt inclined to scream 
out with terror every time you looked at them 

We walked for about half a mile along the edge, then 
the woman pushed her way 
through a clump of 
stunted thorn, and next min 
ute we came out in front 
of a spidery 
coarse hemp 


bridge of 
that swung 
depths at a 
huge gash was 
thirty feet from 


above the 
point where the 
not more than 





resist that song. 

I clutched the ropes and looked down at the depths 
that came up against me like a cold hand. The place 
set me trembling as if I had a fit of ague. 

“Come on,” said the woman softly. “You are only 
half a mile from it now. The Rocking Stone is on the 
opposite bank.” 

Now when she mentioned the Rocking Stone I was 
certain that she spoke the truth when she said that she 
knew the hiding place of the Face. Ras Allad, the blind 
\rab, who kept an opium joint in the place of The Nine 
Devils at Mombasa, had often sung to me of the Rock- 
ing Stone that hides the Red Face, and when she men- 
tioned the stone I got down on my hands and knees 
and crawled out on the bridge. That song of hers made 
me drunk, and I wanted to get my hands on that thing 
if I lost my life in the attempt. 

“Pass the guy ropes under your arms and shut your 
eyes,” said the woman. “TI will tell you if you move an 
inch from the center of the bridge.” 

I closed my eyes and started forward on that swing- 
ing, spidery arrangement that swung above the depths. 
The woman’s voice came to me as I shuffled forward 
“Keep on,” she said. “You’re going all 
right. Come on. You are more than halfway across. 
\ little to the right; to the right.” 

[ stopped then and opened my eyes with fear, and my 
limbs were paralyzed by the dread that gripped me. I 
tried to turn around to make for the side I had left, 
but the woman rushed out on the swaying structure 
and gripped my arm. “No, no,” she cried. “Don’t go 
back! I cannot get it without help. You're nearly over. 
Come along!” 


timorously. 


‘HE gripped my arm and pulled me with a strength 
that surprised me, and as she pulled she chanted the 
song. I gathered myself together and followed her, 
trying vainly to shut my eyes to the quivering heat 
waves that filled the chasm. 

“Keep moving!” she cried. “You are nearly over. 
Now you are right.” She gave me a final pull as I 
reached the other end of the bridge, and I staggered to 
a safe spot and collapsed 

“Now we are right,” said the woman 
we will be there in no time.” 


“Come along, 


We followed the edge of that terrific gash for about 
a mile, crushing our way through clumps of cactus and 


stunted brushwood. The woman was in the lead. She 
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walked with tireless feet, and I fol- 
lowed close behind her, leaving bits 
of my clothing on every thorn bush 
that reached out to block the way. 
It was a devil of a-track. Every 
bush seemed to be all spines and 
hooks, and I was just wondering if 
I would be flayed alive when I 
reached the place, when we turned 
an elbow of the cafon, and the woman stopped. 

“This is the Rocking Stone,” she said quietly, and | 
wiped the blood and perspiration out of my eyes and 
looked at the pillar of basalt that was immediately in 
front of me. 

The pillar was fully fifteen feet high and over ten 
feet in circumference, and it stood upright in a bowl 
of rock. It reminded me of a stunted fir tree in a 


shallow pot. 
=— sr 
“It rocks backward and forward,” said the woman. 


“Put your shoulder to it and push.” 

I put my shoulder to it and pushed gently, and the 
pillar started to rock in its socket of stone in a way 
that made me jump back from it. 

“Tt won’t fall,” said the woman, laughing softly at 
my fear. “See, you must keep on pushing it till it 
swings as far as the socket will allow. Do you under- 
stand? Behind this pillar is the opening that leads to 
the passage where the Red Face lies hidden, and one 
can only get into that opening when the pillar swings to 
the farthest point that the bowl of rock will allow.” 


UNDERSTOOD then. I put my shoulder against the 

big basalt column and set it rocking violently, and as 
it swerved out of its upright position, it disclosed a round 
opening in the rocky wall immediately behind. This 
opening was only visible for a few seconds as the huge 
pillar swung away from it to either side, and as I 
thrust the thing forward when it swung back to me, | 
wondered how the woman would ever negotiate the 
entrance. 

If she sprang and missed the hole in the wall she 
would be crushed as the stone rolled back. 

“Keep it going!” she cried. “Push harder. Harder!” 

She wrapped her silk sarong tightly around her legs, 
and I looked at her with a question in my eyes as I kept 
the pillar moving. 

“T am going to jump,” she said quietly. 

“You will be killed!” I cried. “You will be crushed 
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between the pillar and the wall!’ The perspiration 
streamed down my face as I looked at her. 

“No, no,” she cried. “Keep it going. If I get inside 
I will signal you when I am ready to come out.” 

I would have stopped the thing, but I was afraid that 
the woman would leap if she saw that I was slackening 
the speed of the terrible pendulum, so I put all my 
strength into the task and swung it backward and for- 
ward till I thought, that it would leap out of its socket 
and thunder into the chasm. The whole width of the 
opening in the wall was disclosed now, and the woman 
gathered herself together like a puma waiting to spring. 

“Keep it going!” she cried. “Faster! Faster!. Faster!” 


I FLUNG my last ounce of strength into the task, and 
at that moment the woman sprang! 

It was a wonderful leap. My, yes! I saw only a 
flash of blue silk, then the stone rolled back over the 
opening, and I knew that she was through. She had 
measured the distance, timed the movement of the mur- 
derous pendulum, and then hurled herself at the open- 
ing with wonderful swiftness. If she had missed the 
hole I would have been powerless to save her. 

I flung myself down on the sand and watched the 
pillar as it slowed down. I figured that she would be 
in that place for a few minutes, and I endeavored to 
rest myself so that I would be able to set the pendulum 
swinging to its full extent when she was ready to make 
the return jump. 

Ten minutes passed, twenty minutes, thirty. I began 
to think that something had happened, but just as my 
fears were becoming uncontrollable, there came a faint 
pounding from behind the pillar, and I again set the 
basalt pendulum in motion. 

As the opening became visible, her voice came to me 
from the darkness of the passage in which she was 
waiting. “You will have to tell me when to jump,” she 
cried; “I cannot see from here. Tell me when the pil- 
lar is swaying most, and then scream out when it passes 
the hole as it swings toward the chasm.” 


SET my teeth and pushed. The big boulder rocked 
and rolled, making a terrific grinding noise as it 
swished to and fro in its basin. Its swing became longer, 
and I watched it with bulging eyes. The woman’s life 
was in my hands, and the strain was tremendous. 
“Get ready to jump!” I shouted. 
“T am ready,” she said. 
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The stone came toward me on its 
return swing, and I thrust it back 
with all my strength. 

“Jump!” I screamed. “Jump!” 

Out of the darkness of the open- 
ing she shot with the speed of a 
bullet, stumbled headlong into the 
sand, then picked herself up, and 
approached me. I was staggering 
blindly back from the pillar, but as she came toward 
me I caught a flash of something that nerved my weak- 
ened legs and set my heart pounding madly. Oh! 
yes! A million lances of red fire darted from the 
breast of the woman. Her bosom seemed to be on fire. 
The white blinding light of the bare hills was sucked 
up by something that she clasped in her’arms, and was 
then flung back in spurts of red flame that made me 
cover my eyes. It blinded me. It took my senses away 
from me for a moment; then I looked again and saw. 

3ound across the woman’s breast with a piece of the 
silk sarong was the Red Face of Feerish Ali! 

I suppose that I was the first Western man that had 
ever seen that affair. Thousands had hunted for it, 
but they had never found it. Desert tribes had kept 
the secret since the day when Feerish and his Moslems 
had been butchered at the Bahr-el-Azrek. It had fig- 
ured through a hundred legends of the East, and had 
been sung of from Lourenco Marquez to Tabriz, and 
from the oases of the Igidi Desert to the brick walls 
of Tashkend. Falashas, Shangallas, Nubians, Agows, 
and Arabs had fled in terror before the thing that the 
woman clasped in her arms, and I had a queer feeling 
of dread as I stumbled forward and touched it. 





T WAS a great mask of gold, with openings for the 

mouth, eyes, and nostrils, but in the center of the 
forehead was the real wonder of the affair. There was 
embedded a ruby greater than the biggest ruby the world 
has ever heard of. The ruby that Tamerlane wore in his 
crown and the one that Shah Jehan presented to his 
btide were small and insignificant jewels compared to the 
one in the Red Face. There was never a stone like 
that. Never! It was a living, blazing heart of blood 
that seemed to swell as one’s blinded eyes watched the 
red fire stream out from it. It gripped my brain with 
a band of iron, and I flung myself on the ground be- 
side it as the woman placed it on the sand. 

“Is it worth the trouble?” she asked. 
(Continued on page 26) 
































Staring up at me were a pair of topaz eyes 
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7R. COPRON COLPHETE nursed a 
4 grievance against the Polefat Na- 
tional Bank. He was cashier of the 
bank, and therefore his grievance was 
a matter of concern for everyone— 
but only Colphete knew of the spite. He had been with 
the bank twenty years, and had attended strictly to 
business. He would have been ideal if his heart had 
not been sore. 

He had tagged President Densten up from “boy,” and 
stepped into Densten’s shoes as cashier. Densten grew 
wealthy, from the time he became president, while 
Colphete remained poor. The fact.that Densten was 
fifteen years older than Colphete did not count in 
the cashier’s mind—he saw the president’s automobile, 
his fine mansion, his increasing dignity, but not his 
gray hairs. All Colphete wanted was an independ- 
ent income equal to his wages—$1,200 a year. That 
would have satisfied him, and he would have gratified 
his longings for the outdoors. 









Bostes’s calm dignity when he handed the package 
from the vault box to the paper mill’s representative, 
and of the shrewd, old, and suspicious lumberman and 
landowner, and the paper mill crowd gathering around 
the table to arrange the final details of the land sale. 
President Bocker of the mill company would noncha- 
lantly, and with just the slightest show of contempt, toss 
the package over to Old Joe. 

Then Old Joe would break the seals, untie the strings, 
and carefully unwrap the paper, the thick yellow bank- 
ing manila, and then the oiled inner wrapping, and 
finally open up the solid mass of—of neatly trimmed 
rectangles of green paper. 

“Oh, gee!” Mr. Colphete whispered maliciously. “I’d 
like to see Old Joe’s face and their faces that minute!” 

The arrangements for the get-away were as perfect 
as human ingenuity could contrive. Mr. Copron Col- 
phete had been planning for ten years. He knew exactly 
what he would do, every turn he would make in every 


Nemesis 


in Good Humor 


A Story by RAYMOND S. SPEARS : : : 








Illustrated by BLENDON CAMPBELL 


emergency. He could write it out by heart at full speed 
without a moment’s hesitation, and while he waited 
calmly for train time, he wrote it out again, and he could 
see himself going through each stage of the journey. 
Over and over again he imagined the scene when the 
fake package was opened; he fancied the rush to the 
bank, the notifying of the detective agency, the hurried 
tracing of the money package back from hand to hand, 
the doubt, the good reputation of everybody concerned 
—the rush of the newspaper men, the startling headlines: 


$50,000 MISSING 
ANOTHER MAN GONE WRONG! 
Wuo Put Up Tuts Jos On Otp Joe Howser? 

He chuckled as he realized how the reporters would 
try to slide around the libel law and yet give all the 
readers to understand that “Mr. Colphete is away on 
his vacation, and it is hoped he will be able to clear up 
the mystery’—and so on, to 





Harboring so much resent- 


indicate that Mr. Colphete 








ment, Colphete came to the 
point where he could see no 
wrong in doing what he made 
up his mind to do when his 
opportunity came, and his op- 
portunity was in the Kipple 
Tract deal. There were ex- 
actly one thousand $50 bills 
required for this transaction, 
and the bills were all in one 
neat little package that weighed 
almost four pounds, including, 
of course, the wrapping, seal- | 
ing wax, etc. 


R. COLPHETE wrapped 
a package exactly like that 
package — seals, twine, paper, 
and all—except that instead 
of $50 bills it contained slips of 
green paper the exact size of 
$s50 bills. He wrapped this pack- 
age in a newspaper and took 
it to the bank on the Saturday 
morning before he was going 
on his vacation, which this year 
he elected to take in late Sep- 
tember. At the proper mo- 
ment, in the vault, he placed 
the substitute beside the pack- 
age of bills in its box. Later 
—when he was alone, of course 
—he took the package out and 
walked quietly homeward to 
his desolate boarding house. 
Never had an absconding 
cashier had a better opportu- 
nity, and never was a man able 
to make a cleaner get-away. | 
It was Saturday afternoon. He 
could start at once without 
suspicion, since he was going 
on his vacation. The money 
would not be missed uhtil the 
following Wednesday when | 
the paper mill would apply for 
the package to pay Old Joe 
Holbet for his thousand acres 
of virgin spruce 














could if he would, or would 
if he could, only he is miss- 
ing, and his vacation inten- 
tions are unknown to any of 
his friends. 

In due course, by the clock, 
Mr. Colphete stepped away 
toward the railway station. He 
bought a ticket to the Junction, 
slipped on board an accommo- 
dation that took him to Utica, 
jumped the trolley for Syra- 
cuse, and there changed for the 
railroad to Batavia, from which 
| place he came to Rochester, 
and from Rochester he doubled 
back to Buffalo, whence he 
crossed over to Pittsburgh, an 
entirely different man. 





A! THE Junction he had 
changed his black derby for 
a brown fedora, and his black 
coat for a mail-order business 
suit coat. He found opportu- 
nity to change his trousers, and 
from the time he jumped the 
Utica trolley, he no longer 
minced his footsteps, but 
stepped out with unwonted 
freedom. Moreover, knowing 
how well bank cashiers know 
money, he broke no $50 bill, 
| muttering to himself: 





“Time enough fo’ dat 
When my money git slack!” 


He had plenty of “change” 
to keep him two or three years. 

When he arrived in Pitts- 
burgh, he had a swing to his 
gait, and the initials were 
“M. O.”— Manly Osburg — in- 
stead of “C. C.,’ 


a very methodical person, and 


for he was 


had for many years planned 





R. COLPHETE had a 
sense of humor; he 
grinned with real ecstasy as 





He read along comfortably. It was a delight to be so carefree 














he thought of Mr. William 








every feature and every detail 

of the thing that would make 

him rich and his get-away 

| clean The idea that human 

| ingenuity could not contrive a 

flawless and unpursuable escapt 
was to his mind ridiculous 
att Pittsburgh is the jumping 





Continued on page W 
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SAGINAW FRUIT RANCH 
A. T. RICHARDSON 


R. F. D. THREE 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 


Aeolian Company, 
New York 
Gentlemen: 


Perhaps it may interest you to know that we have 
been celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of an old 
friend of ours—the little old Aeolian which was one of the 
first purchases of our early housekeeping. That was 
before the days of Pianolas, and when a $300 46-note 
Aeolian seemed a pretty good thing. Anda good thing 
it has proved. Although better devices have arisen 
since its day, its music is still as good as we thought it 
then; and its tone is as sweet and true and its oak case 
even handsomer than it was at first. 

Your workmanship has always been a wonder to 
me. I have never had to call in any outside help to 
keep it in order, and I am quite sure we have not spent 
over a dollar or two for repairs in the fifteen years. 
And the old instrument has certainly been used hard, 
too; we have raised the children on it. Two blessed 
four-year-olds are performing something out of “Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” as I write this, working side by 
side, their heads barely reaching above the keyboard. 

For my part, I am glad that they can have nothing 
but good music in their ears, from the time of their first 
recollections until they are put to school; they get 
enough of the other kind after that. We laid ina large 
stock of your best music at the beginning, and this was 
fortunate, for there came later a change in the place 
and manner of our living, and there has been no buying 
of music of late years; but it is a source of great satis- 
faction to me that the children could be brought up in 
an atmosphere of Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
men of that kind. I think it will count in their later 
life, and I feel like expressing to your company a little 
of the debt that I think we owe you, and wishing you 
well in your work. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. T. RICHARDSON 
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CABLEGRAM 


From our London Branch 


To the Aeolian Co., Dec. 22, 1911 
New York, U.S. A. 

. “Take pleasure in notifying you 

have received Royal Warrant of 

Appointment to the Court of Sweden.” 

A. J. MASON 














London, Eng. 





Royal Appointments have also been received from 

H. M. George V. King of England 

H. I. M. William II. German Emperor 
H. M. Albert I. King of Belgium 

H. M. Alphonso XIII. King of Spain 

H. M. Ferdinand I. Czar of Bulgaria 

H. M. Ernst Ludwig, Grand Duke of Hesse 
H. H. Pope Pius X. 
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E publish herewith two testimonials recently received—one 
from a King’s palace; the other from a small apple ranch on the 
Yakima River in the State of Washington. 

The first notifies us of the receipt of a Royal Warrant of Appoint- 
ment to the Crown Prince of Sweden—the Royal method of expressing 
high approval. 

The other is quite different. 
ciation from an American citizen. 

We esteem both. This company is frankly proud of its commer- 
cial success. It is proud that its instruments have been installed in the 
leading palaces of Europe and that it holds so many Royal Appoint- 
ments—certificates of distinctive merit that mean so much more than 
is generally understood here. 

To be the leading commercial organization in the music industry 
is a high distinction. To have this leadership extend to every country 
throughout the world constitutes a recognition of superiority seldom 
accorded to any article of manufacture—never before to a musical in- 
strument. Commercial supremacy, however, is not this Company’s 
sole aim. 

Mr. Richardson’s letter—typical of a vast number of similar mis- 
sives we have received—illustrates the good that Aeolian instruments 
are doing in thousands of homes throughout the world, and we place 
this splendid letter second in importance to no communication we have 
received from any source whatever. 


It is a simple statement of appre- 





The Home Instrument of Today 
—the Pianola Piano 


HIS ranchman writes us about their Organ—the little old Acolian Organ of 

15 or 20 yearsago. We have not made one of these in a long time—we make 

something infinitely better now, but the principle is the same. 

He says it is a source of great satisfaction tohim that hischildren are being brought 
up in an atmosphere of good music. And he isright. No greater kindness can be 
shown a child than to provide means for enabling it to hear an abundance of good 
music. This is to lay the foundation for a refining pleasure that will last through life. 

In the case of these farm children, this is being done with a very primitive in- 
strument and a slender stock of music. 

Stop to think what you could offer to your children if you chose. In place of 
the old Organ, -a Pianola Piano—perfect for hand-playing and practice, as well as 
Pianola playing. Instead of a few well-worn music-rolls, a vast Library of over 
16,000 different selections, providing a constant supply of new music at trifling 
expense. 


Combine Pleasure for Yourself with Educational 
Advantages for your Children 


HE pleasure of playing the piano yourself—of personally rendering your 
choice of the world’s beautiful melodies—which the Pianola Piano gives its 
owner, is beyond estimation. 

When you realize in addition what this instrument will do for your children— 
how it will help them in their music-lessons and aid their teacher in making them 
educated musicians—you will not hesitate another moment about putting a Pianola 
Piano in your home. 


THE STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK 
and STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANOS from $550 


Moderate Monthly Payments 


“THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN MUSIC” by Gustav Kobbé—famous musical author and critic— 
tells in a most fascinating booklet, the great educational advantages of the Pianola—Postpaid on request 
The Aeolian Company is represented in all the principal cities of the world 
and maintains its own establishments in the following citi 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DAYTON FORT WAYNE 


CINCINNATI INDIAN APOLIS 


1004 Olive St. 25 West 4th St N. Pennsylvania St 131 W. 3rd St. 208 W. Berry St 


408-10 S. Michigan Ave 

THE AEOLIAN CO. Near Thirty-fourth Street 

362 Fifth Ave. A EO 4 I A N H A L NEW YORK 

The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 
| 25 











Your Dealer Will Tell You 
That Tuto Horns Sell Faster 
Than Any Other Horn 


not because they only cost $25.00 for any 
finish and complete equipment for install- 
ing but—because The Tuto is the only 
warning signal made that has two tones 
—one low note for regular service use— 
and a loud note for emergency purposes 
—both easily and quickly operated by 
pressure on the one pushbutton located on 
the steering wheel rightunder the thumb. 


TUTO HORN 


A Two-Tone Electric Horn 


Puta Tutoon yourcar. It takes the place of the 
inadequate bulb horn and the loud disagreeable 
one-note electric horn. Again it’s the best third 
party liability insurance a motorist can obtain. 


Test the TUTO for10 Days Free 


Fill in the Tuto Coupon and take it to your 
dealer. He will put a Tuto Horn on your car. 
If you are not satisfied, the dealer will remove it. 
If there is no accessory 
dealer in your district [ 
send the Tuta Coupon to 
us and we will arrange to 
sen! you a Tuto for ten 
days’ trial without cost- 
ing you one cent. 

In buying your new 
car insist upon havinga p 
Tuto Horn as part of the 
equipment. 


The Dean Electric Co. 
243 Taylor Ave., Elyria, Ohio 


“‘Look for Dean where 
Quality’s seen."’ ea 4 
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Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 


serie ee 
Pp x Fe 





Have your own Garage—make sure - one is using your car 
without your knowledge Save $25 to $35 monthly Garag 
charge. Save $50 to $100 cost o y ‘buile ling by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 
Shipped complete, F. 0. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of $72.50 
Any man can set it up, ready for use, in a few hours. Blue 
prints and simple direct ome with shipment. Sizes come 
10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 2 t long, 10 feet high. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment, Absolutely Fireproof, 
Weatherproot, Indestructible. Locks most securely. An 
artistic structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with 
fall description and illustration, sent on request. "(65 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 641-681 Eggleston Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Put oars aside — no more foie: tedious, muscle straining 
rowing. Justslip onto the rear of your row boat an 


DETACHABLE 

wom oot MOTOR 
and be ‘‘in the sw -_ * with other motor 
boats and launches. Nota toy, but a per- 
ectly practical, strong 1% H P. engine. 
Will propel any row boat from 6 to 8 miles 
anhour. Weighs 50 pounds. Easily and 
quickly adjusted and works wonderfully ; doesn’t 
cost much. Everybody at the lakes will have one 
this summer. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
back. Send for illpstrated booklet. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
265 Reed Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York Sales Room, 260 West Broadway. 













The largest number of successful clients is our proof of 


Patents that PROTECT 


Send 8c stamps for new 128 p book of VitalZInterest t 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 51, Wasl hington D. ¢ Estab 1869 


PATENTS Sentetetm 


So will you ev send for my 
FREE book we T Sones 300 G Bt “Wachingten D.C, 
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The Red Face 
of 
Feerish Ali 


( Continued from page 23) 





“Trouble?” I cried. “There was never 
anything like this. I would go to perdi- 
tion for it! 

She laughed at my remark, and I cried 
over the mask as I ran my fingers over 
it. My, what a story that thing could 
have told of fight and slaughter! That 
big ruby eye had struck terror into the 
tribes that thought Feerish was a bloody- 
eyed Cyclops as he galloped down on 
them. The treasure fascinated me. It 
hit me in the emotional solar plexus, and 
I could do nothing but fondle it and weep 
over it. 

The woman touched me on the shoulder 
and brought me out of the stupor into 
which I had fallen. She was looking 
nervously at a clump of low brushwood 
at the rear of the wall that ran behind 
the Rocking Stone, and when I sprang to 
my feet she pointed toward it. 

“We are followed,” she whispered. 

“How? Where?” I gasped. 

She shaded her eyes with the palm of 
her hand, looked for a minute at the 
brushwood clump, then turned and gripped 
my arm. 

“We must run!” she cried. “If we can 
reach the bridge across the chasm we can 
stop them from pursuing us farther.” 

I seized the mask of Feerish Ali and 
rushed after her as she turned back toward 
the spidery structure we had crossed on 
our way. I didn’t like being captured at 
that moment, and I cursed the spy in the 
brushwood as I ran madly behind her. I 
wanted to get away out of that cursed 
country and take the Red Face with me. 
In my mental eye I saw the savants of 
Europe and the United States blinking 
their eyes when I put before them an arti- 
cle that they were certain was never in 
existence. My! what a shock it would be! 

The heat waves danced above the big 
crevice, and the dust phantoms rose up 
and pursued us as we raced forward. Once 
I looked behind, and then I ran faster. I 
caught a glimpse of a man dodging from 
one clump of cactus to another, and | 
clutched the mask tighter as I gasped the 
news to the woman. 

“Hurry!” I cried as I raced beside her 
“Hurry! He is gaining on us!” 


‘HE staggered, and I grasped her arm 
and helped her forward. Her feet were 
bleeding from the rocks and stones, but 
she showed wonderful grit as she stum- 
bled on. I had never seen a woman with 
one-half her courage. 

We reached the infernal spider’s web 
across the abyss, and she led the way. I 
had to give her the Red Face to hold 
while I dropped on my knees and shuffled 
across with the guy ropes under my 
arms, and my eyes closed against the hor- 
rors of the depths, and all the time she 
screamed at me to go faster. When I 
staggered on to the far side, she pushed 
the mask into my hands and thrust me 
behind the thick bushes on the rim. 

“Quick! Give me your knife!” she 
cried. “Hurry, he is coming!” 

I gave her the knife, and she rushed 
back to the middle of the bridge and 
started to saw away at the little cross 
strands of hemp that were knotted to the 
two big rope cables that spanned the crev- 
ice. She didn’t touch the cables. She 
only sawed at the hemp lacing that bound 
them to each other, so that a man run- 
ning across would step on a place that 
she had sawed and go through into tne 
abyss 

It turned me sick as I watched her, but 
when I looked at the mask at my feet I 
forgot the murderous work she was 
doing. God, yes! I wouldn’t have cared 
if a thousand men had tumbled into that 
place as long as I got safely away with 
the Red Face. Life was a small matter 
compared to that treasure. You bet it 
was. I screamed to her to hack the cross 
strands cunningly so that our pursuer 
would not see, and I hugged the mask to 
my chest as she obeyed 

The woman slipped back and dropped 
down beside me in the sand. The silence 


2,000,000 Stylish Ankles 
“Holeproof-Clad” 





For Up-to-Date Men 


A million men, women and children are wearing Holeproof Hose. There 
are two million neatly dressed ankles belonging to people who “know what’s 
what,” clad in these hose. 


For Smart Women 


A million people have seen the folly of “old-time” hose that wear out 
in a week. You'll see it, too, just as soon as you try “Holeproof.” 

We could not build up the largest business of its kind in the world if we 
did not give the most for the money. 

Six pairs of “Holeproof” are guaranteed to wear without holes for six 
months. But that doesn’t mean they are coarse or unsightly. The facts are 
quite the reverse. 

Ask the dealer to show you the si/k “Holeproof” for men and women— 
and the cotton “Holeproof” also, in all the new Spring colors. 


floleproof Hosiery 


FOR MEN 00 AND CHILDREN 


We pay for our yarn an average of 70 cents a pound. It is 3-ply Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton, the finest, softest cotton that grows 

We could buy common yarn for 30 cents, but it would be 
heavy and hot. 


2-ply—coarse, 
That quality cannot be kept out of sight. People can see it. More com- 
fortable hose can’t be bought. 


With our flexible yarn—strong, but light-——it is easy to make stylish hose 
that wear the required time. 

Every pair of “Holeproof” is backed by our thirty-nine years of experi- 
ence. These are the original guaranteed hose. 

So careful are we of our reputation—-of every claim we make—that we 
spend fifty-five thousand dollars a year for inspection—merely to see that 
each pair of “Holeproof” is perfect in every way. But this works for your 
benefit also, for you never buy a poor pair. 


Don’t you want to try such hose? 


Carl 


Look for the signature above on the toe of each pair, if you want to be 
sure you are getting the genuine “Holeproof.” There are scores of imita- 
tions, so one must be careful. 


Six pairs of “Holeproof” cost $1.50 up to $3.00, according to finish and 
weight. Silk “Holeproof,” three pairs guaranteed three months—$2.00 for 
men’s—$3.00 for women’s. 


The genuine “Holeproof” are sold in your town. We'll tell you the deal- 
ers’ names on request, or ship direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance: 
Write for free book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy 








A Few Dealer Opportunities: /¥¢,<2" Zlece 
and the Holeproof Sales-Help Plans with a few more 
live concerns. Write us. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


117 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


olen MARK» 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Office, 1906 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada,,Ltd., London, Can., 
Distributors for Canada Ca yx VA, 
Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mex n Republi ak. Y VA 
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Look for name 
in shoe 















The 
Stride 


As an 


Investment 
The Florsheim Shoe will pay 


you the maximum returns. 


Dollar for Dollar you wili 
get more veal satisfaction 
through continued comfort, 
style and service. 






Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
‘Natural Shape” shoes and oxfords, 
or send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet con- 
taining 25 of the leading styles—it’s free! 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
567 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A, 














GARTERS 
No Metal Can Touch You 


At all 
o0¢ Dealers 


Tailored to Fit the Leg 


A.STEIN &CO,, CHicaco, U.S.A 














Pictures Worth Money 
are those that show lines 4 
of detailthat theeye can “~ a 
not grasp. 
snapped with 


GOERZ caress 


record scenes that canhot be 
posed—actions that transpire 
. and are gone forever. That is 
why most professional photog 
“xaphers use them 
A Goerz “Lens ca be fitted to rhe 
camera you og SOW 


Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras ~ 


will be sent to you for 














The pictures 











the asking 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co 
319 East 34th Street, New York 















have been paying 
consistent witl 


For 36 years we 
the highest returns 










servative 


methods. First mortgage loans of and uy 
which we can ommend after the most thoroug 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List N 

#25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving invest 
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Meriden, Connecticut 


Print Your Own 


The Red Face 
of 
Feerish Ali 


{ Continued from page 26) 








| was fearful. 
| mightily, and the kleck kleck of a sand 
| lizard went out into the stillness like the 
| blows of a sledge hammer. 

“Who could it be?” I gasped. 

“T don’t know,” breathed the woman. 
“There are very few who know of the 
Rocking Stone. Hush! Here he comes!” 


“T“HERE was a rustle in the bushes on the 

other side of the gulch, then a man 
broke cover and made a wild dash for 
the bridge. I think the heat blinded the 
woman for an instant, so that she could 
not tell who it was, but it was only for 
an instant. 
scream of agony, and as she screamed | 
saw the cross strands running from cable 
to cable break through beneath the weight 
of the black-bearded man who had skip- 
pered the dahabeah that had brought her 
to the sand bank! 

He didn’t go right through. His arms 
caught the cables that were untouched by 
the knife, and as I looked at him swing- 
|ing there with five thousand feet of air 
| beneath his kicking legs, I saw the woman 
| dashing across the bridge toward him. 
| My! what a woman she was! She had 





Our hearts were pounding | 








**Count the Indians 
on the Road!’’ 





"THE motorcycle is the most “all-around” and fasci- 

nating of modern vehicles. There is no limit to its 
utility. Its compact size, handiness, speed and adapt- 
ability to any and all road and weather conditions make 
‘its range of activity boundless. Nobody can once ride 
a motorcycle and ever feel they can get along without it. 





She rose to her feet with a| 


But let your selection of a machine be decided by per- 
formances and indisputable records. You must have con- 
fidence in the machine you ride, to make the most of it. 


The 1912 model Indians embody all those features 
essential to real efficiency: Safety, Reliability, Speed, 
Power, Ease of Control. 


| cut so many of those cross ropes that it | 


was a mighty risky job for her to venture | 


back to help him, but she went. My, yes! 
She went without thinking of her own 
danger. 
his arms, and those legs that had a mile 
of space beneath them. Those legs turned 
me sick. I tried to turn my head away, 
but he fascinated me. The legs were 
clawing for support in a way that was in- 
describable. I dreamed of them for 
months after that day. 

The woman reached the side of the man 
and put her muscular arms around his 
chest. Then she started to lift with every 
muscle in her body. 
Hadesi on the Mecca road cry 
told him.of that happening. “What a 
great woman!” he said, and by the bones 
of Marco Polo she was great! That black 
devil had left her out on a sand bank two 
days before, and she was risking her life 
to save him 


HE bridge rocked and swayed as she 

lifted him slowly. 
have lifted him if he weighed a ton. Iam 
sure she could. Up and up she lifted him 
till he got his knees upon the strong 
cables, and I got a cold chill when I saw 
that he was safe. I did some mighty 
quick reasoning at that moment. The 


Red Face from its hiding place had turned 
to love when she saw that big brute slip 
through the bridge, and it didn’t take me 
two minutes to see how I’d fare now that 
they had joined forces. 





| ble customer because she had told me that | 


it was a good job for my health that he 
did not catch a glimpse of me on the 
sand bank; so when I saw them crawling 
toward me, I got busy. 

“This is where I do a fadeaway,” I mut- 
tered, and, gathering the Red Face of 
Feerish Ali in my arms, I dashed off full 
speed into the cactus and thorn clumps 
that fringed the abyss. 

All through the afternoon I ran with- 
out stopping. A score of times I would 
have dropped from exhaustion, but each 
time I glanced at the big ruby in the fore- 
| head of the gold mask I ran faster. The 
|sun sank into the West, shooting red 
|lances at the ruby, which the ruby re- 
| turned, and still 1 staggered on. Every 
| bush seemed to shelter the Bearded Sheik 
| and his wife, and: I guess I was half in- 


customers | Sane with terror when the night fell, and | 
|a big moon climbed over the hilltops and | 
“7 
s | J] had no idea where I was. 


looked at me. 
Sometimes 
I thought that I was running toward the 
| ocean, and at other times I seemed to get 
la creepy feeling that told me that I was 
still close to the big chasm. I sensed the 
thing like a Hindu senses the nearness of 
|acobra. I staggered across a moon-washed 


It made the little | 
when I | 


I think she could | 


woman’s hate that had made her take the | 


You bet it didn’t! | 
| I knew that Blackbeard was not an amia- | 
| 


14 Important Improvements 





She only saw him swinging by | 


over 1911 made the Indian’s supremacy more secure than ever. 
No record of any consequence has fallen to any other machine 
‘in years. 


The models we're now delivering through 1,200 Indian agents 


| 
je 


in this country are the same in principle and design as: those 
wonderful Indians which finished ‘‘One—Two—Three”’ in the Inter- 
national Tourist Trophy Reliability Contest in England, competing 
with the leading European motorcycles. 


Free Engine Clutch and New Indian armored type magneto sup- 


plied on all 1912 model Indians without extra charge. Prices 


reduced $50 on each model. 
'4 H. P. Single Cylinder, $200; 7 H. P. Twin Cylinder, $250 


Some of the features which have placed the Indian in the fore 
front of the world’s motorcycles are detailed below: 


The Carbureter 

The Carbureter now being fitted to all 
Indian Motocycles is the Hedstrom 
Carbureter with auxiliary jet, a recent 
ingenious improvement. This device 
overcomes the old difficulty of adjust 
ing the carbureter to work efficiently at 
high speed, and also operate steadily at 
very slow speed. With this new im 
provement the Indian motor can be run 
dead slow without decreasing the en 
gine power, and when operated in con- 
junction with the Free Engine Clutch, 
makes the Indian motor extremely 
‘flexible’ and easy to control 


Brakes 


On all regular models the Indian 
Corbin coaster band brake is 
fitted. This is a very powerful 
brake, and can be applied grad- 
ually or suddenly, according to 
the will of the rider or the need of 
the moment. A firm application 
of this brake will bring the ma- 
chine to a dead stop within a few 
lengths when operated in con- 
junction with the right grip 

that is, by switching off the spark 
and utilizing the engine com- 
pre as an auxiliary brake 


Free Engine Clutch 
This device is now fitted to all 
1912 Indian machines without 
extra charge. Enables the rider 
to start from a stand-still or ona 
steep incline; to regulate speed 
without reducing engine power; 
to afford easy control, especially 
in crowded streets. The 1912 
7 H.P. Indians have a clutch 
with an increased diameter, in 
suring more gradual action and 
greater holding power. 








ee 
| Moon 
The new Ina.an Armored Type 
Magneto is uuw supplied with- 
out extra charge with all 1912 


Tanks 
In all 1912 Indians the capacity of the 
Gasoline Tank has been increased one 
half gallon, making the total capacity 


The Grip Control 


The Indian Grip Control, the 


Indians. This Magneto is pro- now 244 gallons. This simple expedient original device of its class, is 
tected from dust, dirt, oil, or has increased the radius of the machine positive and instant in its ac 
moisture by side plates. The 40 to 60 miles. A “gasoline gun,” or tion. A twist of the wrist does 
terminals are also enclosed. priming syringe, has been fitted on all everything necessary for operat 


Absence of ignition trouble and 1912 Indiar gasoline tanks. This de ing the machine and controlling 
greatly increased reliability are 
the result of this improvement. 
It is the policy of this Company 


to furnish the best motorcycle 


vice will be found useful for softening its speed. The Indian double 
the oil around the piston to facilitate grip system is ingeniously sim 
starting in cold weathér. The Oii Tank ple, consisting of a flexible shaft 
contains 2 quarts, sufficient for several No wires are used. The left grip 


fittings the world can produce, hundred miles running. A convenient operates the throttle and the 
irrespective of cost, and to im hand-pump is permanently attached to right grip controls the ignition 
prove and adapt them to the the oil tank. Invaluable for sufficient and lifts the exhaust valve 


exacting demands of the Indian 


oiling when a machine is driven at high 
standard of excellence. l 


speed for long distances 
| 
If you intend to purchase an Indian this season, place your 


order NOW and avoid disappointment in early delivery. 
Write us for 1912 free, illustrated catalog 
|The Hendee Mfg. Co., 841 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Manufacturers of Motorcycles in the World) 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH DENVER BRANCH 
235 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 138 16th St 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1251 Michigan Ave 


LONDON DEPOT 
184 Gt. Portland Se. 
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30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels — 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
ims 


Speed— 
45 Miles per 
Hour \ 
Made with 2, 


4 and 5 Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
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ff Brake and 
Vm Clutch 
Pedals 








_ Center 
NY Control 
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One Front Door Open to Show 
Center Control 
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Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 


windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $2O extra. 


My Finest Car 


How We Build It at This Record Price 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 





‘The sensational price on Reo the Fifth seems to call for explanation. 
This is My Farewell Car, my finest creation. And I find that men 
can’t understand how the best I know can be built for $1,055. 


I have spent 25 years in building 
automobiles. Reo the Fifth is my 24th 
model. 


I have run the whole gamut of auto- 
mobile experience, up to 6-cylinder 
sixties. 


Thus I have built up a highly-prized 
reputation. Tens of thousands of men 
have bought cars largely because I de- 
signed them—because of their faith 


in me. 


Now I bring out My Farewell Car. I 
say to all men that this car marks my 
limit. It will 


stand as my topmost 


achievement 





as the final result of my 
matchless experience. 


Stop and think. 


too low; we may need to advance it. But, 


The price may be 


whatever the price, can anyone think | 


would skimp on this Farewell Car? 


Simple Efficiency 


This $1,055 price is just the result of 


efficiency, carried to the farthest limit. 


In this great plant, with its model 
equipment, we have been working for 


years to build good cars economically. 


We have invented and built here scores 
of machines to cut the cost of production. 
Without them, there are hundreds of parts 
on which labor cost would run from ten 
to fifty times as much. 


Each machine cuts our labor cost. Each, 
in addition, gives us marvelous exactness. 
Now we build in this shop every part of 
the car, by the most economical, most ex- 
act methods ever employed in a motor 
car plant. 


Other Economies 


Gradually every part has been stand- 
ardized, so the tools and machines be- 
That saved vast 


came permanent. 


expense. 

Our output has grown to enormous pro- 
portions, so overhead expense is reduced 
to the minimum. 


Selling cost, too. The cars in use sell 


the cars we make, so dealers are content 
with a very small profit. 


We save nearly one-fifth on the cost of 
our cars by building only one chassis in 
this whole big plant. 


We are not over-capitalized—have no 


bonded debt. Thus we avoid one big 


factor in cost. 
pared to the minimum. 


Thus Reo the Fifth 
—is costing $195 less than the Reo of last 


my finest creation 


year. And that was a marvelous value. 


Those are the ways in which we have 
economized. Now I'll tell you where we 


don’t. 


Our Extravagance 


In Reo the Fifth, in every part, I use 
the best steel alloy known for the purpose: 
That means Nickel steel for the axles and 
driving shaft. It means Vanadium steel 


for connections. 


Fach lot of steel is analyzed in our 


Our profits have been’ 
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laboratory, and all steel is rejected which 
fails to accord with our formula. 


I make the axles and driving shaft 
much larger than necessary. I use a 
differential designed for 45 horsepower. 
J do this to leave a big margin of safety. 
One learns to do that after 25 years of 
experience. 


Instead of testing gears with a hammer, 
] built a crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity, to prove to exactness what each 
gear would stand. 


Reo the Fifth has more Roller Bear- 
ings than any other car of its class. 
That means Timken and Hyatt High 
Duty —the costliest and best bearings 
known. ‘There are only three ball bear- 
ings in this whole car, and two of them 


are in the fan. 


We use the same clutch as $5,000 cars 
—the same grade of springs—the same 
efficient type of brakes. 


The carburetor is doubly heated—with 





hot air and hot water—and adapted to 


even low grade gasoline. 


The magneto I use is submitted toa 


Can This 


I firmly believe that this price is too 
low. It is figured too close; we can't 
hope to maintain it. 


It is based on the lowest cost for ma- 
terials which we have had in years. It is 
based on an output which may prove im- 
possible. 


But that will never lead to skimping 
this car. It will lead to advance in 
price. 


The price of $1,055 on this car is not 
fixed. All our contracts with dealers pro- 
vide for instant advance. It is impossible 
to fix a price as close as this, and then 


guarantee to continue it. 








The Demi-Tonneau— $1,055 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


General Sales 


test which only two makes known to me 
will stand. 


And never was a car more carefully in- 
spected than is Reo the Fifth in every 
step of the making. 


Our Liberality 


In the lesser essentials you see the same 
wondrous care. 


The wheel base is long, giving un- 
usual room both in the front and the 
tonneau. ‘The wheels are 34 x 3% inches 
—generously large for a car of this 


weight. 


The body finish consists of 17 coats. 
The nickel and black finish is like the 
costliest cars. Even the engine is nickel 


trimmed. 


The upholstering is deep, made of 
genuine leather, filled with genuine hair. 
The design of the car has the last touch 
There are ventilators 


There 


of up-to-dateness. 
which can be opened or closed. 


are demountable rims. 


Inside or outside, there is nothing in 





My opinion is that the value we here 
offer will never be duplicated, by us or by 
anyone else. 


The Standard Car 


Reo the Fifth, in my estimation, typifies 
the car of the future. The 30 to 35-horse- 
power, four-cylinder car is fast becoming 


the standard type. 


That power is sufficient for any service, 
and for 45 miles per hour. Greater power 


means costly waste. 


Reo the Fifth combines ample room 


with a lightness which saves on tires. 


Experienced motorists, more and more, 
are buying this type of car. It is not too 
large or too small, too light or too heavy. 
It is not wasteful of gasoline, oil or tires. 
It offers all that most men want, at a min 


imum cost of upkeep. 


That is why I adopted this size and 


power in creating My Farewell Car. 


Agents for 


this car which I know how to better. And 
I know every car that’s made. 


The Center, Cane-Handle 
Control—No Side Levers 
An Exclusive Feature 


Then there is this center, cane-handle 
control, found in no other car. The 
gear shifting is done by moving this lever 
only three inches in each of four direc- 


tions. 


There are no side levers to get in the 
way. The entrance in front is as clear as 


the tonneau. Note the picture. 


Both brakes operate by foot pedals. 
One of the 


clutch. 


pedals also operates the 


This arrangement permits the left 
side drive, heretofore possible in electric 
cars only. The driver sits, as he should 
sit, close to the cars which he passes and 


on the up side of the road. 


These are features to which other cars 
must come, but you find them today only 


in Reo the Fifth. 


Price Be Continued ? 





That is why this concern now stakes its 
whole future on this single chassis—on 
this ideal car. 


Ask for Catalog 


Our catalog shows the various styles of 
body. This car with Roadster body costs 


but $1,000. 


The book also gives complete specifica- 
tions. It enables comparison, part by 
part, with any other car. Ask us to mail 


it to you. 


Reo the Fifth is, by all odds, the most 
We will tell 
you where to see it when we mail the book. 


interesting car of the season. 


Address today. 





Roadster—$1,000 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 









































Why This Is the 
Safe Electric 


Note the picture to the right. 


In driving a Rauch & Lang Electric all that 


you have to do is as follows: 


To start, push that lever forward. The far- 
ther you push it the faster you go—up to 18 or 


20 miles an hour. 


To stop, pull the lever back. 
powerful brake. 


the lever back. 


All the power can be shut off instantly with 
this lever in any position by simply dropping 
the hand on the metal ring directly below. A 
giant-strong foot-brake may be brought into 
The car, again, 
It can’t start again until this 
lever is brought to the neutral position. 


play at the same moment. 
stops at once. 


Either way to stop is unfailing and remark- 
And any woman or child is strong 
enough to lock the wheels with these brakes. 


ably quick. 


Both foot and hand brake may be 
gether, but either alone is sufficient. 


The natural impulse in emergencies is to 
‘pull back.’’ 
the impulse—almost without knowing it. 
the safest vehicle ever devised. 
no other car controlled like it. 





That shuts off 
the power, retards the car and then applies a 
The car stops immediately. 
All this is done in the one operation of pulling 


used to 


So you stop this car almost on 


And there’s 





The control handle locks 
with a Yale key. 


The car is not only theft- 
proof, but fool-proof and ac- 
cident-proof—all on account 
of this lever. 





Anyone who wants a safe 
car must judge the safety of 
others by the Rauch & Lang 
standard. 


There will probably never 
be a simpler way to operate 
a conveyance 


The Rauch & Lang cata 
It’s log goes into detail. Any 
Rauch & Lang agent will 
gladly demonstrate. 


pei 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Co. 


2316 W. 
25th Street leyeland 


Sith Cty | 





Exide Batteries standard 
equipment. Special Elec- 
tric Pneumatic or Motz 
High - Efficiency Cushion 
Tires optional. 123 











$60 to $500 The Engine that 
Mastered Niagara 
The World's Standard Two-cycle Marine Motor. 


Ten sizes; one, two and three cylinders; 3 to 35 
horse power. Exclusive 1912 improvements 






48-page Practical Treatise on Marine 
Engines free—a valuable reference book. 


THE FERRO MACHINE @& FOUNDRY CO. 
112 Hubbard Avenue, Cleveland 
Agents in principal Cities and Ports 


MARINE ENGINES | Boats, For Every Requirement 


Cab Cruiser 
Speed Boats, R 
abouts, Fam i 


low Draft Boats 
Commercial Boats 
15 to 70 feet in 
ength. Row Bots 
Canoes. Write for 











cate boring is like that of corroding acid. 


neitt 





For these reasons, U 


Army Tests mor 


and mercury primers 








IGHEST speed, heaviest ‘‘smash,"’ 
nearest-to-straight-line path—you 
can aim and hit surely and deal a blow 


that counts, with G@aiaan! 


Other Cartridges contain fulminate of mercury and ground glass. 
When these escape into the barrel their destructive effect on the deli- 
U. S. Cartridges contain 
At the touch of the firing pin upon the 
jame explodes the evenly distributed powder 
th the speed and force of Jove’s thunderbolt. 
I S. Cartridges have taken first place in U. S. 
j ften than any other brand and demonstrated to the 
Government the necessity of abandoning old-fashioned ground-glass 
They are manufactured with such absolute 
ccuracy in power supply and projectile weight that they command 
the perfect confidence of users under the most trying conditions, 
Ask a U.S. Ordnance Officer or any other expert. 


(Gis) CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. 9, Lowell, Mass., Makers of THEBLACK SHELLS | 
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| moment 


The Red Face of Feerish Ali 


(Concluded from page 27) 


slope, still clasping the Red Face to my 
bosom. I was out of the cactus and thorn 
for a moment, and I increased my speed. A 
mirage of the ocean came up before my 
eyes, and I moved my tired legs faster. 

“If I could get to the coast and get up 
to Aden,” I muttered. “Up to Aden. Up 
to Aden.” I repeated the words over and 
over as I raced down the incline. “Up to 
Aden. Up to—” 

[ gave a mighty yell just then and 
threw myself on my face. It was the 
only way to save myself. I clawed with 
both hands at the little patches of desert 
grass, and, when | finally stopped sliding, 
I lay listening within twelve inches of the 
brink of the chasm, listening to the tinkle 
of something that was falling through the 
black depths that defied the moonbeams! 
And that something was the Red Face of 
Feerish Ali, which had slipped out of my 
hands when terror had made me fling my- 
self face down and claw madly at every 
little tuft of grass to stop myself from 
being hurled over the rim! 

I lay for an hour or more, unable to 
move, then I crawled hurriedly into a 
shelter of brushwood. Voices came to me 
out of the silence of the night, and as I 
listened I saw the woman and the black- 
bearded man come over the rise. They 


| walked slowly down toward the brink of 


the crevice, and it was mighty evident to 
me that they were hot upon my trail. 

They reached the edge and stood for a 
talking quietly, then the man 
turned down the bank while the woman 
walked slowly toward the bushes where 
I was hiding. They had evidently agreed 
to beat the clumps along the edge in 
search of me 


I held my breath as she came nearer, 
She passed within a yard of me, then, ag 
if she possessed the scent of a bloodhound 
she circled around the clump, and came 
directly toward the spot where I wag 
lying. I moved my leg lest she would 
trip over it, and the movement made my 
presence known to her. She stopped and 
leaned forward 

“You are there?” 

“Yes,” I answered 

“Where is the Face?” she asked 

“At the bottom of the abyss,” I an- 
swered; then, as she stood like a statue, 
I told her hurriedly of the happening. 

When I had finished she stood for a 
few minutes without speaking; but a faint 
halloo, that came from the direction jn 
which the man had gone, made her speak 
rapidly. 

“IT believe you,” she said. “There is a 
curse on the thing. But the Black Sheik 
would kill you if he found you. Stay 
where you are till morning, and then 
make your way down the coast to Obbia. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” I answered, and then | 
watched her hurry along the rim of the 
chasm to meet her lord. 

Next day I found my way to the coast, 
and five days afterward I reached Obbia, 
and that is the story. The bumboat man 
said that it would try the belief of an 
Englishman, and an Englishman will be- 
lieve anything the moment you get him 
out of the English Channel; but the lit- 
tle wrinkled Hadesi said it was a good 
yarn 

| am sorry that I had no copy of that 
song of the Red Face to give to the 
Hadesi. 


she said softly 





Nemesis in Good Humor 


( Continued from page 24 


place for the able fugitive who is ac 
quainted with the world. If a banker 
walks through Pittsburgh, with due care 
and foresight, he would have no trouble 
in emerging therefrom a genius, a hobo, a 
manufacturer, a gypsy, or a shanty boatet 
Colphete elected to emerge a_ shanty 
beater, which indicates the discretion and 


| unusual intelligence of the Polefat Na 


tional Bank’s cashier. 


ENERALLY, fugitive bank cashiers 
leave trails behind them that lead 
straight to the hotbeds of wickedness. They 
jump from city to city—from nation to 


| nation with reckless, unintelligent, wide 


eyed fear. Nemesis scorns that kind and 
refuses to have the agony long drawn out 
In a year or two Nemesis brings the fool 
back to face the consequences of his folly 

suffering from conscience and prison 
terror But let a fugitive be a real wise 
one, with a sense of humor, and Nemesis 
after a blink or two of surprise at the 
novelty, hands him one in kind. 

Copron Colphete entered Pittsburgh and 
emerged on the far side, a little sooty, but 
jaunty and smiling. He didn’t even glance 
backward uneasily, for he knew that even 
Burns couldn’t follow that trail. At the 
Monongahela wharf he upended the suit 
case, and sat on the “M. O.” end, took out 
a second-hand briar wood, tucked some 
long cut into it, and began to smoke 

The river looked good. It was boiling 
under an unexpected September rise. On 
the far side, a coal fleet was nudging out 
into the current, bound for New Orleans. 
Some dirty little gasoline launches were 
tearing up the glassy surface, and ther« 
was a pile driver being nosed upstream 
Downstream a ways were some very beau 


\ 


| tiful gasoline launches moored in an arti 


ficial harbor by a floating clubhouse, and 
upstream were some little house-boats, but 
he did not call them house-boats. He 
knew what they were in fact: they were 
shanty boats 


YHANTY BOATS! It is a magic term 
Of ten thousand absconding bank cash 
iers, only one had ever dreamed of shanty 


boats—and that one now gazed fondly at 
the consummation of his dreams. There 
they were, some reddish brown, some 
blackish white, some bluish gray, and 


some just plain tar-paper shacks on drift 
wood scows \t the borderland of the 
dream world it is worth while to pause 
and look ahead with joyous anticipation 
Colphete did this, for he was not only hu 
morous but poet With fond gaze he 
Pittsburgh shanty boat town, 


iewed the 


which no humorous, poetic absconding 
bank cashier had ever seen before 
\fter a time he sauntered up to the 
ting village, and again sat down on 


his suit case, close at hand. He sighed 
with relief. He gave one fleeting glance 
at the past. He reminded himself of the 
single regret that he had pretended to 
have at depriving the Polefat skinflints 
of their money, and chuckled at the way 
in which they would take his departure, 
and the way in which he was taking it. 

“Say, you wanter buy a shanty ho’t?” 
a voice rumbled at his elbow 

“Why, I ain’t so overly anxious!” Col- 
phete answered, though his heart thumped 
with exultation. 

“That red shanty there’s mine—pine 
bottom, hemlock stringers, oak carlins, 
an’ matched spruce sidin’—tight an’ sound 
Hit’s a good bo’t! I'd sell hit for a hun- 
dred !” ; 

“Them bow-lines is rotten,” 
nodded judiciously. 

“She’s got a new stove’n cupboard, and 
them’s the best oars on a shanty boat on 
the Ohier River!” 

“Um-m. I'll give ye seventy for hit!” 

“Now, say, old feller, I cayn’t sell hit 
for no seventy! You gin me eighty for 
hit—” 

“No! T’ll split the difference, though 

seventy-five ?” 

“Well, all right—you see, I gotter job 
for the winter. I ‘lowed to trip down to 
Memphis!” 


Copron 


S they bargained, they looked at cabin 
and hold, bow and stern, cupboard and 

iron bed. The owner sold it all to the 
buyer, and when Colphete had the boat 
in possession, he cast off and floated out 
into the river, down past Pittsburgh Point, 


into the Ohio and away He had flung 
himself over the jumping-off place 
Sitting on the bow of the boat, he 
counted up the days he had been away 
from Polefat. He had started on Satur 
day—Sunday, Monday, Tuesday—this was 
Wednesday! This was the day He 
glanced at his watch—and this was the 
hour: two o’clock p. mM. They were just 


about getting ready to get down to busi- 
The package, all sealed and _ fast, 
was there on the table in the paper mill 
company’s othce There were the sleek 
attorneys, the smiling, good-fellow prest- 


ness. 


dent of the paper company, and _ there 
was rusty and dusty Old Joe Holbet, his 
gnarled, cracked hands hooking at_ the 
papers, and viewing them suspiciouslh) 
See that they did not call for more than 
the land he was selling 

\s he floated down, Colphete watchet 
his watch, and reckons n the t ie 1 
would take for each move in the big bust- 
ness deal, the biggest cash deal in several 
years at Polefat. He could almost imag 
ine the exact words, the precise gestures 
the whole procedure, and after an hour 
he gave a little shiver, for n t was 


time for Old Joe to put down his name— 
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The first fact—and the biggest 


United States Tires are made as no other tires 
in the world are made. 

The co-operative method employed in their 
manufacture is unique in automobile tire man- 
ufacturing. 


Here is the method : 

In four of the largest and best-equipped tire fac- 
tories in the world there are at work today four 
corps of tire specialists, each of which formerly 
made a brand of tires which ranked among 
the world’s des¢ tires—Continental, G & J, 
Hartford and Morgan & Wright. 


Each body of men formerly put into the tire of 
its particular manufacture enough of quality, 
enough of strength, enough of actual wear 
to cause the tire to become a /vont-rank tire 
—a tire that easily competed with all other 
single factory tires. 

Now—In the same factories today these same 
tire Specialists are at work building tires not 
only as good as ¢dey know how, but—and 
mark this—as good as their knowledge, plus 
the knowledge of three additional corps of 
tire-experts, can make them. 

Or, to put it another way—It is precisely as if the 
motorist, desiring an ideal tire, should contract 
with four leading tire manufacturers to build 
a tire that would actually combine every ele- 
ment of strength and every secret of manu- 
facture known to the four companies. 


It is zxconceivable that such a method of tire 
manufacturing should not produce a grade of 
tires that is distinctly better than could possi- 
bly have been produced by any one of the 
factories working single-handed. 

The motorist who is also a manufacturer will 
instantly recognize this advantage. 


It has been said that this co-operative system 
(employed on/y in the making of United 
States Tires) is nothing short of revolution- 
ary in the history of tire-making: that it rep- 
resents an adzlity to give big tire value to 
the motorist that has never before been 
approached. 

But far more important to us—as well as to you 
—is the fact that motorists in every part oi 
the country—on city boulevards and moun- 
tain roads—are getting from this zew method 
of manufacture a quantity and quality of tire 
service that is the best possible proof of the 
superiority of the method. 

Tests tell, and the service-test to which you 
can put United States Tires this spring and 
summer will demonstrate clearly to you that 
four immense factories, working as a unit, 
can produce a motor tire for you that is as 
unique in its service qualities as it is in its 
method of manufacture. 











America’s 
Predominant 





Tires 
(any style) 


at no greater 
cost than other 


kinds 








The second fact 


You can buy United States Tires in any s@) 
you prefer. 


Three styles of fastening—Dunlop (straight 
side), Quick Detachable and Clincher, and 
five different treads—Plain, Bailey, Nobby, 
Chain and Steel Stud. 


The United States line is exceptionally com- 
plete, and no motorist is compelled to seek 
elsewhere for this or that style to suit his 
particular fancy. 


Thus the motorist who clearly recognizes 
our claim to his patronage on the basis of 
manufacturing methods, is enabled to take 
advantage of our tires regardless of per- 
sonal choice in the matter of fastening or 


tread. 


If you are convinced that a certain style of 

fastening or tread can best serve your pur- 
pose, you cannot only get it in a United 
States Tire, but—what is even more im- 
portant—you can get it in a tire made as 
only United States Tires are made. 





concerning the 


much-talked-of 


Tires 


The third fact 


United States Tires cost no more than you are 
asked to pay for other kinds. 


This cost-no-more fact is responsible for a big 
increase in sales during the past year. 


The opportunity to secure extra value without 
extra cost has naturally appealed to motorists 
who are wedded to no other tire but the most 
economical tire it is possible to buy. 


There is every indication that the spring season 
will witness thousands of motorists putting 
on one, two or more United States Tires for 
the first time—motorists who are convinced 
that, at the same price, tires made by our 
co-operative method most certainly show/a 
give exceptionally large mileage returns for 
their investment. 


Knowing as thoroly as we do what our four- 
factory method of manufacture means in 
the production of superior grade tires, we 
frankly invite every motorist, who, without 
prejudice, is looking for a fw/7 return on his 
tire expenditure, to use United States Tires 
as either partial or exclusive equipment dur- 
ing 1912. 


NOTE—Membership in our 
Service Bureau is open to 
all motorists irrespective to 
the kind of tires they are 
using. The present enroll- 
ment is nearly 18,000. A 
complete instruction book 
on ‘‘How to Keep down your 
Tire Expense’’ (48 pages) 
is furnished to each member 
and additional information 
on the subject is supplied 
from time to time. No 
charge. Merely send name, 
address and name of car. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Makers of Good Tires 


Sold under the following brand names: Continental, G & J, Hartford, Morgan & Wright and United States 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


=; 
























THE SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


TIN of Velvet is a joy 
forever. 

Or, anyway, until you 
finish the tinful. But there 
is more Velyet—unless Na- / 
ture loses the secret and that / 
wonderful Kentucky Burley 

stops growing. So long as / 
that precious Burley grows, 
supplying those perfect 
middle leavyes—those Velvet 
leaves—so long as there is 
clean country air to mellow 
this carefully picked tobacco 
for two full years, Velvet 
will be with you. 


And what a good smoke! Nothing 
left out by Nature or by all this 
care and patience but the bite. That’s 
missing. Everything else you have 
always wanted is there. 


Light up and you'll say YES! 


Full 2-ounce Tins, 10c. 
One-ounce Bags, conve- 
nient for cigarettes, 5c. 








SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Stock owned by Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


s00] 574. @ ate) 














Take along a 
BROY NIE 


The Brownie cameras are capable and reliable because they 

are designed and made by men with whom honest workmanship 
has become a habit. The Brownie price is only made possible by 
the experience and efficiency to be found in the Kodak factories 
| where they are made. 
Like their cousins, the Kodaks, the Brownies load in day- 
| light with Kodak film cartridges, have carefully selected lenses 
| and are simplicity itself in operation. Anybody can make good 
pictures with a Brownie. 

Take for instance the 


No. 2A FOLDING POCKET BROWNIE 


Inexpensive, devoid of all 
complications, extremely simple 
to understand and to operate, 
this dainty little instrument 
brings the Brownie into the 
field of pocket photography. 

It slips easily into any or- 
dinary coat pocket, and it will 
produce good 2% x 4% pict- 
ures the all-by-daylight way. 
Adapted for snap-shots, bulb or 
time exposures, it has reversible 
finder, two tripod sockets and 
automatic focusing lock. The 
shape of the picture it makes is 
suitable for any style of com- 
position, and the Kodak Portrait 
Attachment may be used with 
Has our Pocket Automatic Shutter, 








this instrument with excellent success. 
Meniscus achromatic lens, two tripod sockets, automatic focusing lock, and 


reversible finder. Carefull 


€ : finished throughout with covering of imitation 
grain leather and nickeled 


ttings. 
THE PRICE, - - 


Other Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 
Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 


$7.00. 
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| surely stop to untie the string 





Nemesis in Good Humor 


Continued from page 30 


but first he would demand to see the color 
of his money—the thousand yellow boys, 





the fifty-dollar gold certificates. 

As he thought of the breaking of the 
seals, as he fancied Old Joe opening the 
package, he almost laughed out loud. He 
was sorry that he couldn’t see the suspi- 
cious old woodsman picking away the cev- 
ering and untying the knots—he would 
and then 

and then! 

“Oh, gee!” Col!lphete chuckled and then 
really laughed aloud, though his voice 
startled him, and he looked to the river 


| banks, a third of a mile away, and up and 


down the river—he was far from any- 
body. None could read his thoughts. 
Standing up, he looked over the roof of 
the cabin toward Pittsburgh, whose black 
aureole was now fading in the distance. 
He laughed again, unrestrained, and when 
night came he tied in at a little eddy on 
the south side of the river, and slept as 
he had not slept in years. 

The plumb comfort that a man has 
when he has been up to some bit of mis- 
chief, played a pretty little joke, and got 
away with it, was his. No dream dis- 
turbed him, no uneasiness made him rest- 
less. He did not even have a conscien- 
tious dread of being caught. He had 
solved the problem of a clean get-away. 

At dawn he pulled out into the river 
with the sweeps, and, as he floated, he 
cooked his breakfast—ham, eggs, potatoes, 
coffee. He chuckled as he did so. Not 
one of all the people in Polefat knew that 
he was an outdoor man, that he was a 
rough-and-ready sport. For years and 
years he had concealed his inmost desires. 
Never once had the name of the Ohio 
River passed his lips, never a person knew 
that he was a constant reader of shanty- 
boat literature; never a man, woman, or 
child in all the world dreamed that he had 


jten thousand newspaper clippings about 
| the Mississippi shanty boats, gleaned from 


the clipping bureaus under an assumed 
name! Those clippings and the package 


|of fifty-dollar bills were about the only 


contents of his suit case, for he had got- 
ten rid of everything that might connect 
him with the past. 


— YWARD night he landed in at Wells- 
ville and bought the Pittsburgh papers 
for three days back, casually remarking 
to the newsdealer that he had not seen a 
paper in two weeks, not since he dropped 
out of Pittsburgh. This was covering his 
trail. He bought a few supplies and re- 
turned to his boat, and dropped down the 
river till night was near at hand. Then 
he landed in another little eddy, tied up, 
and after supper—navigating the boat and 


| the joy of the river restrained his desire 


| to read 


he turned to the newspapers 

He glanced over the first-page head 
lines, and felt a vague disappointment 
There was not a “$50,000 GONE!” in 
any of the papers. Then he went down 
through the little headlines, wondering if 
his little business was going to be a mere 
item in the news of the day. The idea 
somewhat exasperated him. There was 
not a line in all the papers that indicated 
the theft had been discovered. Colphete 
at last felt a thrill of satisfaction; the 
bank was going to keep it they 
were going to fool him! They were going 
to have a silent pursuit. 

“Oh, gee!” Colphete muttered to him 
self, “what a time they’ll have picking up 
my trail!” 

Colphete did not loiter on the way. He 
shoved down the river at the rate of sixty 
miles a day, and, when the moon came up 
and he was in the broader bends and 
reaches three hundred miles downstream, 
he gained speed, and on the eighth day 
he passed Louisville and the falls of the 
Ohio 

He whistled and sang, and witha little 
repeating rifle took shots at the migrating 
ducks—the early fall birds that came as 
far as the Ohio and then lingered for the 


secret 


frost. He was glad he had taken his vaca 
tion in the fall—waiting, in fact, for that 
chance that had come to him He had 
been afraid that he would have to put off 
his permanent departure for another year 
H E bought papers with increasing won 
der, for not a vhispet had reached 
them about the stolen money If he had 
not been positive that the detectives were 
picking up the trail—trying to do it !—half 
the fun of the trip would have been lost 
Colphete belonged to that breed of game 
lthat enjoys a race for life, and he was 
vlad of the race that was worth while, 
glad of being a fugitive 
Between navigating the shanty boat and 


inking of the pursuit, Colphete was bu 


ill day long. He knew about all there was 


to know concerning the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. He had read the newspapers 
and had located every town from Pitts- 
burgh to the Gulf. He had studied the 
Government List of Post Lights till he 
knew them and their mileage by heart. 
He had read histories and clippings til] 
he was familiar with ancient history and 
recent news as regards the river. It seemed 
as though he must have been down the 
river many times before, his dreams had 
so accurately portrayed the wonders and 
commonplaces thereof. And yet the actu- 
alities were a thousandfold more novel 
than the best of his dreams. 


S to navigating the shanty boat, it was 

no more than rowing a huge skiff with 

a cabin on it, and it was the most glori- 

ous camping out that Colphete had ever 

dreamed of! It would be useless and un- 

necessary to go into the details of the joy- 

ous abandon of the fugitive as he whooped 
away toward the Mississippi Bottoms. 

Once in a while, in the evening, he 
would pick out the heavy package and turn 
it over in his hands and then put it back 
again. He had plenty of spare change, 
and it would be best not to begin to scat- 
ter the fifty-dollar bills. He could not tell 
in how many thousand banks the cashiers 
were on the lookout for that particular 
series of fifty-dollar bills. He spent his 
evenings reading the old clippings. 

The ecstasy of it all! There he was in 
the gently rocking cabin boat, reading 
those items which had thrilled his heart 
with river hunger for a dozen years, lis- 
tening to the lapping of the waves and 
the silence of the wide river in the lone- 
some bends. 

In the darkness, after the moon went 
down, he would stare at the river lights, 
and he would gaze all day long at the 
banks moving past him—stone bluffs, corn- 
fields, patches of woods and mouths of 
creeks and rivers—towns and cities and 
farms and ferry landings. 

Once or twice there was a catch in his 
heart. This was his freedom—and, after 
this full breath of it, suppose he should 
be caught! There was a whiff of raw 
chill in that thought—he sensed the cold- 
ness of a steel cell and a stone floor, the 
march of guards who held him there re- 
lentlessly through the long years. He 
knew what it was to be locked in; he had 
not been in the bank’s cage with the key 
turned for twenty years for nothing. He 
had never gotten over that feeling that in 
the bank cage he was a prisoner, and now 
his flight was flight from the cage—flight 
to freedom! 

When he passed Louisville he counted 
up the days of his vacation. He had left 
on Saturday, and this was Wednesday a 
week. He had till Monday morning to get 
back! He smiled grimly at that thought 

with what eagerness they were all wait- 
ing for him back there in Polefat! With 
what a rush they would come to seize him! 
With what smiles of satisfaction they 
would hang on to him! 


+ was Saturday when he started to 
read the newspapers he had purchased 
at Louisville. He had made up his mind 
that it and 


was a race without tongue, 
he was more satisfied than he had been 
before. They knew he was a shrewd man, 


and they had told no one of the loss of 
the money. For years the detectives would 
hang on to his trail—they would never 
quit, and they would never find him. They 
would search the capitals of Europe, they 
would watch the seaports of the Orient, 
they would scan the faces of the Great 
White Ways of America. They would 
never dream of a man with $50,000 not 
burning the earth with it! 

Colphete was not extravagant. All he 
had desired was plenty of the simple life 


His expenses would not be $3 a week; 
he saw that. His living would take $200 
a year, hardly more. In ten or fifteen 


years he could invest his $47,000 or so in 
assured dividend-paying stocks and bonds, 


and grow richer and richer, beyond his 
utmost avarice The detectives would 
never think of looking for a man with 
$50,000 among the Mississippi River 


shanty boaters 

As for Nem S1s, ( olphete chuckled His 
case would prove the exception to the rule 
that Nemesis always overtakes the thief 


No pleasanter trip was ever enjoyed on 
the Ohio River than Colphete had. He 
dropped into Cairo on a Saturday morn 
ing Three miles below was the Missis 
sippi, and he could see it dimly from 
where he tied his boat to the wharf. He 
ntended to go up to the stores to stock 
up with a goodly supply of things to eat, 
ind ammunition It was, however, so 


early in the and he had floatec 


morning, 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps, and generator, oil lamp 


. tools and horn. 


hree speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3% inch bore x 5% inch stroke 


Bosch Magneto, 106 inch wheelbase. 32x3}2 inch tires 


‘Long-Stroke’ Means Long-Stroke 


Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900 





in the new 





We have figured always that it was the wisest kind of en- 
lightened selfishness to give more than the public expected. 

Thus, only one motor in America has a longer stroke than 
the engine in the new Hupmobile °°32.”’ 

And the car which shares this distinction with the Hupmo- 
bile sells for several times the Hupmobile price of $900. 

The relation of stroke to bore in the new Hupmobile is the 
mean average of the best and latest European practice. 

But we did not stop with this positive assurance of greater 
pulling power. 

The cylinders are cast en bloc and the crankshaft, of special 
drop forged high carbon steel, equipped with three espe 
cially liberal bearings, instead of two. 

Note these evidences of extra-generous construction, one 
at a time, please, and compare them with other cars at 
the Hupmobile price. 

Observe that the valves, for instance, are not only all at one 
side—an admirable advantage—but completely encased, 
yet instantly accessible and oil-tight and dust-proof. 


Again, you find another evidence of careful workmanship 
in the manner in which the inlet and exhaust manifolds 
are cast integrally with the cylinder block. 





Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 





O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world touring car around tl 
4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch Magneto. Equipped with toy 
ishield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Re t $850 
( pe $1,100 
\ t t por f the fficiency e ul 
il t y SE € nt 


You will also note the advance in construction that we 
have made by casting together, from the highest grade of 
aluminum alloy, the upper part of the crank case and the 
entire transmission case. 


This construction is completed by making the lower part 
of the crank case from pressed steel. 


You will see in this engine and transmission unit a triumph 
of mechanical adaptation, which makes for increased ef 
ficiency and space economy. 

The full-floating rear axle of the Long-Stroke ‘°32”’ is, in 
itself, a work of high degree, which places the Hupmobile 
in an exclusive class. 

The rear axle connection is by means of a single universal 
joint, enclosed in a tapered tubular housing which is 
jointed to the transmission case. 

By this means we avoid the use of truss rods, vet have pro 
duced the strongest and stiffest axle possible. Each rear 
wheel runs on two roller bearings mounted on the axle 
tube, while the axle shafts are bolted to the hub flanges. 

You can ascribe all these constructive advantages to the 
fact that the Hupmobile organization has always been 
held practically intact. 

In every essential it is the same as it was when the first 
Hupmobile was built. 

The chief engineer, E. A. Nelson, is the same man who de- 
signed the original Hupmobile runabout—whose priority 
in its own class has never been seriously disputed. 

lhe department heads who have been associated with Mr. 
Nelson and the skillful workmen who have executed 
his designs, have remained with us in our progressive 
levelopment. 

We should be glad to send to your address 4%|x8'2 photo 
gravures and full description of this handsome car. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1230 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Nemesis in Good Humor 
























































































































































































































































































































Concluded from page 32 
lil] | | i | a P , : 
(| IHVNUAU/(QUUULLUUUUUUHU HUI] nu 4} so much of the previous night, that he velope | at him, “is your name Copron Col. 
1 | | 9 | was a little lazy. He-sat down on the phete ? 
|| HHI HII || "| bow of his boat to read a little, and the “Yes—yeh—” the fugitive gasped, a}. 
pyill 7 (||| lt 7 | | Louisville papers were on top of his read- most staggering back, and answering } 
’ | i | | | | , ing matter. fore he realized what he was saying . 
| | “Well, here’s a telegram for you 
! { | ? ; ¢ ou—t} Lis 
Di | (a) | | * saw that the coming elections were here town doesn’t allow shanty boaters to 
i regarded with interest by the politi- land in here for more than four hours” 
| clans, and that several cities were trying All right!” Colphete nodded, taking 
ICT = ||| Hl | | | | | to grow excited. over the prospect of re- the telegram with trembling hingers, 
1 | {\| | 1] | form movements being successful. There rhe telegram was addressed 2 
11 | was a war cloud dimly, visibly overhang- “Copron Colphete, in a House-boat!” 
|| # } | ana ing Europe, and he was startled to read: It read: 
| 1 i |: iy i HHH “Bank Cashier Absconds!” “President Densten has resigned. Y 
1] I! || 3ut that bank cashier was down East ke, alain Bad hic. he nn 
| | - ; ; A are elected to succeed him. Congratulg- 
| } somewhere, in one of the New England = ;;,,,,, Thieme)  Wauks lg 
11 | mH | States. * Then, on the financial page, he 8 : Aer eee 
Hy | began to read some stock quotations, won- “Why—why—” Colphete gasped, his 
Hk I i i dering what stocks and bonds he would buy nerve gone, “they know where I am— 
D ree | when it came time to invest. He thought they’re giving me a chance to make good 
: | he would better pretend to be a river fish- to save—to save me! 
| i | ED D | erman or trapper or drif.er, and invest a He staggered into his cabin, shaken as 
t || i! saitlt HI | | few hundred dollars a year, beginning in by palsy. He stumbled over to his bunk 
: | | Ut iiik i nt three or four years. and drew the suit case from its hiding 
111} | Hh || | He read along comfortably. It was a place in the hold. He opened the case 
fe | | | ! | 1] | i| delight to be so carefree and to feel so — stood staring at the yellow sealed 
be | | | | rich. package for a long. time. Suddenly his 
: | || Colphete was almost drowsy over the eyes Bulged and his jaw dropped 
Kl || papers, and then he picked up the Pitts- He snatched out his pocketknife and TI 
burgh paper which he had purchased at slashed the string, and with a wrench 
| Louisville. It suggested home—suggested broke the seals. Then he tore open the 7 
the sour old landlady and the bank cage a a, Phe ie ogee he began | 
and Polefat—ugh! Suddenly his soul was to laugh hysterically; the package con ESS 
shaken to the core: tained neatly trimmed strips of green the v 
: P paper and no more. He laughed and by 
“Promotion for Bank Cashier” : yy a 
| cackled, growing more and more calm ; 
i . ‘ a > . or? ) 
| He read the single line of full-face By and by he shook with a deep joy. He ts 
| lower case, and then continued with thun- a _the stuff all up again, hung a _ 1 
; | derings in his ears: chunk of railroad iron on it, and from the i 
a ae . —_— een stern of the cabin boat heaved it out into Kin; 
- 2 P, EFAT, pm 27.—The directors of the Ohio tide, where it sank, swirling “ 
| the Polefat 1 National Bank to-day pro- Some shanty boaters came across to 
moted Cashier Copron Colphete to the the wharf boat on the ferry and Colphete stro] 
| place made vacant by the resignation of — catd his onthe Sor Sian. for he was peer 36 | 
| President Densten, who retired from busi- business man Then ‘he tote dhe ned extr 
A real non-skid tire aoe on a hag eae ys train East and headed for Polefat. pric 
{ast Weer. 4 re 0 ele is a reseni On Mond: or go he tr: . oward 
Th F d 1“R d” } away on his vacation, and it is thought the ome datian ao ae oe oh te cla kno’ 
ere era ugge | he will not return until next Monday, as ‘is eee : ae r¢ driv 
‘ plier soln sii : mincing step. Bostes greeted him effu- 
Tread Tire contains fea- | me a — eae | Bod sively, for Bostes was the new cashier I 
| annual two Weers. Lyorts to reacn nim “We've been telegraphing all over for i 
tures that appeal strongly | by telegrams are being made.” you ph th an a an sania dowa the 
. | pWwaeee soe : in 
to users seeking a real anti “Oh, gee! Oh, gee!” Colphete gasped, Ohio in a house-boat! It was thoughtft he 
skid tire. | and then he started to his feet, almost of you, though, to leave your itinerary the | 
‘ | wild-eyed. Then he peer with your landlady !” | Car | 
The heavy base knobs, built | “By gum!” he muttered; “but those de- | 
in parallel lines, firmly grip tectives are cute! That’s their trick OLPHETE nodded, unwilling to trust stru 
th d ae full they’ve got that into all the papers so | his voice. He blinked, however, with Pra 
e road, giving full power would see it, and think they didn’t sus- emotion, which Bostes did not interpret t 
traction under all conditions pect about the theft as correctly That night Colphete whispered i mo 
d i i “Hey, you shanty boater!” a voice to himself: mar 
an saving excessive wear on sounded from the wharf, and, as he turned, “Gee! But Nemesis played a good—and | for | 
the tire. | Colphete saw a man waving a yellow en- _kind—one on me that time!” i 
The formation of these knobs 
offers many skid-resisting angles reo ——— | 
the full width of tread at point 
of road contact, eliminating dan- | 
ger of side-slip and ensuring perfect | 
safety against skidding. 
Its rugged build and extra heavy tread : 
make it unusually serviceable and ‘ 
lasting—our claim of tire economy is 24 | 
justified by its extreme durability. a: 
Federal Round Wrapped Tread Tires pos- 2 
sess the same high quality and serviceability as 
the Federal Rugged Tread. ne 
Made in Regular Clincher, Quick- EY 
Detachable Clincher or Straight-Wall }' ; 
Detachable types. eer | 
An interesting tire book mailed free 
on request. 
Federal Tires are procurable at leading deal- at 
ers and auto supply houses. | stee 
ha 7 whi 
Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co.j | | i 
Milwaukee wi on 
Branches and Agencies—New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Atlanta, Los C the 
Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Louisville, 
Indiana polis. rev 
| of 
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The Simple Extra Long-Stroke Motor 


The King is known as ‘‘the car with a thousand 
less parts.’ It has fewer parts than any car in 
the world. This simplification has been achieved 
by a judicious combination of several members 
into single effective parts, wherever possible, as 
well as by the elimination of useless parts. 

Much of this simplification is seen in the 
King Motor. 

The four cylinders, measuring 3}% bore by 5% 
stroke, are cast en bloc, guaranteed to develop 
36h. p. Do you realize the importance of that 
extra long stroke? Designers of the leading high- 
priced European and American cars do. They 
know that this gives s/eadiness of pull, and great 
driving power. 

Extra heavy, two-bearing crank shaft; very 
wide valve openings, with valves placed on angle 
in the head of the motor, opening directly into 
the cylinders—any man who has studied motor 
car construction can see the value of these points. 

In looking at the King Motor, you will be 
struck by the fewness of exposed moving parts. 
Practically everything has been enclosed in the 
motor case, and the motor when running is re- 
markably free from noise. There is good reason 
for calling this car the ‘Silent King.”’ 
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The Simplified King Control 


The King is an easy car to drive. The 


steering post is placed to the left, a position - 


which is rapidly becoming recognized as the 
only practical one. 

A single hand lever placed in the center of 
the footboard controls three speeds forward and 
reverse. This lever is directly at the right hand 
of the driver, and takes up no room that could 
be used for anything else. 

You can get in or out easily, and there are no 
levers on the outside to mar the fine, racy lines 
of the car. 





Body Designed by Chas. B. King 


lhe King Coupe is a car of elegant appointment 
artist lesign, and of surpassing convenience and 
co lipped completely, $2165. 








“The Car With a Thousand Less Parts’’ 





These 


Features Have Made the King “36” The Talk 









of the Automobile World 





The engineering features of the King are not to be found in the ordinary 


American car. 


They represent the study and experience of America’s pioneer 


automobile designer, Chas. B. King, after two years of close investigation in the 
leading automobile factories and centers of Europe. 


The result is a designed car—with each part carefully adapted to its work— 
and every part refined and simplified to an extent not found in American cars, 
except, perhaps, in those selling at topmost prices. 


These points of superiority are not visionary. You can understand their 
importance if you will read carefully our description of them below. 


The King is the Easiest Riding 


Car in the World 


hae wold hardy 











ment that we would hardly 
care to make, if we were 
not prepared to prove it. 

It is the result of our 
shock-absorbing rear-spring 
suspension, a patented fea- 
ture found only on the King. 

In the illustration, the 
arrows show the line of 
shock. 

The spring is pivotly 
supported near its center, 
on the frame. Its forward end is also sup- 
ported on the frame. 

The rear end operates in shackles which are 
mounted on the rear axle. 

In passing over the rough spots of the road, 
the shock, instead of being transferred to the 
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The King Shock- 
Absorbing Rear 
Spring Suspension 
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occupants of the car seated above, to their 
great discomfort, is taken up by the lever 
action of the spring and thrown downward 
again. 

This means not only increased comfort to 
the passengers, but longer life for car and tires. 


Other King Features That Are Distinctive 


We have mentioned but a few of points of 
design that are causing other American manu- 
facturers to copy the King. Let us _ briefly 
mention a few more. 

When you go to see the King car, as you 
surely should at the first opportunity, notice 
how low is its center of gravity. This means 
comfort, safety and racy appearance. 

Note also the long, comfortable wheel base, 
and its snappy, stylish appearance—its air of 
completeness and refinement in every detail. 

Go into its construction, and see how ac- 


$1565 mca / 








cessible and how simple is every mechanical 
leature. 


Have the man explain the thermo-cyphon 
cooling system and our special system of lubri- 
cation. 


Price of King Touring Car, with 


$300 worth of equipment’ - $1565 


Asnappyroadster, with full equip- 
ment, at the same price. 


SELF-STARTING 















A Word With the Automobile Dealer 


Owing to the great demand for the first King 
cars, we have selected our dealers with great care. 
\loving into a new plant March Ist, with a capacity of 
5,000 cars per year, so increases ovr manufacturing 
make a few more 


facilities for 1912 as to enable us ft, 


dealers a very attractive proposition and we are 1 
position to allot some excellent territory to those wl 
can assure us of their ability to properly represent the 
King. Full details and information regarding avail 
able territory sent promptly on request. 


KING MOTOK CAR CO., 1304 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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expert 

photog- 

rapher might 

get fairly good 

pictures with a 

y poorcamera. Butan 

amateur needs a camera 

of professional quality— 

simplified for easy use. A 

camera capable of producing the 

very finest professional photographs 
—simple enough for anyone to operate 
—positive enough to get one good picture 
every time it is snapped. That camera is 


The Superb Ansco 


It is made of fine materials, with sincere care and skill. Its 

makers have made 98 per cent of all the cameras used by pro- 

fessional photographers in America for sixty years. In construc- 

tion, in ease of operation, and in its flexible adjustment to all the 

varying conditions of subject, light and color, it will stand the most 

ae comparisons andtests. Itis made in twenty styles, from two 
doHars to fifty-five dollars. 


Ansco Film, perfected by the same experienced manufacturers, for use in any 
make of camera, gives added assurance of sharp, clear negatives, with full, 
rich color values. 


Cyko Paper, the prize winner at all photographic exhibitions, gives a finished 
picture of remarkable softness and permanency. Like the other Ansco products, 
it is sold by independent dealers everywhere. 

Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras from $2 to $55 are shown in our catalog, 


“The Settled Fact.” Elbert Hubbard has published a preachment, 
“Snap-Shots and Education.”” We shall be glad to send both to you. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The New 
put comfortable, pleasant shaving within 


Torrey Honing Strop has 


reach of all. It is the crowning achieve- and after shaving 


comfortable shave 


Just draw your razor up and down the 
finishing side of a New Torrey Strop before 
once a week give it one 


ment of over half a century of strop or two. strokes on the sharpening side—and 
making. your razor will shave you perfectly without 
Even though you could never strop a pull or a smart. 
your razor with an ordinary strop, you No other strop will do what the New 
can do it now—put a perfect edge on it Torrey Honing Strop will do. 
with this New Torrey Get one of these won- 
Strop. THE NEW derful New Torrey 
The virtue is all in Honing Strops from 


the strop_ itself —the 


TORREY : 





your dealer and enjoy 


method is so simple cool, smooth, close 
anyone can do it. shave, every day, in 
The discovery of a perfect comfort and 


wonderful sharp- 


ening preparation by 


new without the 


irritation of the skin. 


Honing Strop 





the head of our firm Your dealer should 

has made this possible. sell these strops—if he 
This preparation is worked into the doesn't, write to us direct. Prices, 50c, 

sharpening surface of the New ‘Torrey 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 

Honing Strop and will not require renewal Every dealer who is not now selling 

even after many years of use. the New ‘Torrey Honing Strop ould 
The finishing side of the strop is made of write to at omoe 463 esinl 

carefully selected and prepared leath« proposition 


Get a Torrey Razor—the Best Made 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. B, Worcester, Mas>. 
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Brickbats » Bouquets 





OLLIER’S, which styles itself “The 

National Weekly,” and which as- 
sumes to “interpret our national life,” 
fails distinctly sometimes in its interpre- 
tation, Its boasted Americanism certainly 
fails when it supports the movement to 
nominate Theodore Roosevelt for the 
Presidency. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald. 


+ 


Every newspaper and periodical in New 
York City except CoLiirr’s is against 
Roosevelt—Leavenworth (Kans.) Times. 


+ 


“A third term has no dangers,” says 
Cotiter’s. “Washington would have taken 
had not been tired”. . .as 
Couiter’s wasn’t printed then, Washing- 
ton was not as tired as he would have 
been otherwise. 

—Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 


+ 
Our idea of real doings, however, 
would crystallize into definite form if 
some prominent candidate should go 


around and tell CoLiirr’s WEEKLY that 
was injuring his 
chances.—Columbus (O.) State Journal. 


PARKDALE, ORE. 
I wish you would have Mark Sullivan 
about three or four pages every 
issue instead of just one. 

Homer A. Rocers. 


+ 


Co.uter’s disrespectfully alluded to the 


| principal stockholder in the only chartered 


political corporation on earth as Willie 
\lsorandolph Hearst. So it has been in 
the past! So mote it be unto eternity! 


—Norfolk (Va.) Pilot. 
+ 


When Co.tter’s wanted the inside his- 


| tory and a critique of all the prominent 


newspapers in the United States, a flab- 
bergasting job, Will [Irwin] up and did 
it—and did it a beautiful seal brown, too 
Hearst threatened to arrest Will and 


| Robert Collier on the day Cottirr’s printed 


the article about Hearst. Will stayed a day 


| longer in the city than he had intended 


so as not to miss the arrest, and had a 
photographer hired to get a picture of 
Collier and himself manacled together and 
being led into the Tombs... . 

Now Wallace is different—he could and 
did describe the Spanish War just as it 
never happened without leaving his bou- 
doir. And CoLiier’s printed it. The worst 
of it was, they liked it 

American 


+ 


Vagasine. 


Hearst has a suit for $500,000 against 
Cotiier’s WEEKLY and the Weekly keeps 
calling him Alsorandolph Hearst to egg 
him on.—Springfield Republican. 


+ 
MILWAUKEE, WIs 


That editorial on “Was Lincoln a Chris- 
tian?” hangs at my desk before me as I 
write, but goes to be framed and glazed, 
that it may hang there where I can see it 
every day—the brief, boiled-down 
essay on our greatest and best man that 
ever I saw. If that paragraph, from 
“there is another type,” is not a pure 
clussic, I never read one. 

CHARLES KING 
+ 


best, 


Among the great American journals 
who had a good word to say about the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society is CoLLreR’s WEEKLY, which has 
devoted in its issue of February 17 a big 
editorial to the last yearly report of the 
society. + ere 

The editor, in passing, compliments the 
Jews in general for the remarkable thor 
oughness with which they do their charity 
work. 


New \ ork 


} 


loz ish Vorning Ji urna 
+ 


Even Co.wier’s, the High Muck-a-Muck 
‘f them all, appears, in its latest issue, to 
be convalescent It expresses a desire to 
be not known as a crusader, and it makes 
a promise which indicates a strong desire 
to get away from the reputation and noto- 
riety it has won as such 


~Tacoma ( Wash.) News 


The fact that CoLiier’s, which is read 
in every State in the Union and then 
some, felt constrained to comment on it 
and confess its charm proves, does it not, 
that “Missouri’s Anthem” not only may 
be, but already is, popular elsewhere than 
in Missouri? 

Springfield (Mo.) Republican. 


+ 


Those two noted humorists, Mr. Post, of 
imitation cereal coffee and substitute break- 
fast food fame, and CoLiier’s WEEKLy, 
have had another day in court, and the 
findings of the lower court, which awarded 
libel damages to CouLiEr’s, have been re- 
versed and the matter will go to trial 
again. 

Everybody knows it, because yesterday 
every New York paper published the fact 

Everybody did not know about the 
award, for few New York papers pub- 
lished the fact. 

There’s a reason, as Mr. Post says in 
his charming way. 

He is one of the heaviest advertisers, 
and for business considerations it would 
not do to hurt his feelings or do any- 
thing that might cause him to withdraw 
patronage. 

But it is all right in the latter instance. 
If the fact was not published, Post might 
be angered and withdraw patronage. 

—New York (N. Y.) Call. 


+ 


The mind was prepared for the indict- 
ment of Clarence Darrow, counsel for the 
McNamaras, by C. P. Connolly’s article 
in CoLiier’s, in which the writer virtually 
charged that Darrow had been caught red- 
handed in an attempt to bribe, and that 
the pleas of guilty were entered by the 
McNamaras to save Darrow. 

Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph-Herald. 


+ 


The internal enemies of the drug trade 
have carried the matter beyond the boun- 
daries of the drug world, and, with the 
new series of “exposures” in COoLLier’s 
WEEKLY, have made a political issue of it. 

—Chicago (Ill.) Journal of the N. A. R. D. 


+ 


In one of its periodical exposures of 
proprietary fakes, CoLvier’s tells of a pat- 
ent medicine which was actually sold 
under the name “Humbug Oil.” P. T 
Jarnum would have rejoiced to see this 
vindication of his assertion that “the 
American people love to be humbugged.” 


Miami ( Fla.) Herald. 
+ 


Cotirer’s WEEKLY is again after the 
patent medicine frauds, and it will no 
doubt assist materially in keeping public 
sentiment against the indiscriminate use 
of quack nostrums. Since CoL.ter’s 
opened their guns on the patent medicine 
men, there has been a decided falling off 
in their business, for when the public be- 
gan to realize what these so-called cures 
contained they quit buying them 

Milbank (S. Dak.) News. 


+ 


WEEKLY now left the 
great joint-snake enigma only half unrid- 
dled and returned to its ancient obsession, 
the patent headache and eczema dopes. 
—Ft. Worth (Texas) Telegram. 


COLLIER’S has 


+ 


To Coxiier’s much of the nation-wide 
campaign against patent-medicine con- 
sumption and advertising is directly due. 


Some years ago COoLLIeR’s undertook to 
demonstrate the danger of many of the 
much-advertised patent medicines to the 


unsuspecting patient, and instituted a cam- 
paign which attracted attention all over 
the world. The investigations entailed 
the utmost patience and carefulness, as 
well as heavy expense, but the results were 
eminently and the 
United States law relating to purt 


satisfactory, present 


foods 


and drugs was largely influenced by the 
COLLIER articles. 

The “Citizen” cheerfully confesses that 
its own attitude regarding patent-medi- 
cine advertising was in large measure 
due to the investigations conducted by 
CoLitier’s, and the results of which ap- 
peared in that journal, accompanied by 
evidence which was incontrovertible 

Ottawa (Canada) Citizen. 
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$950 


F. O. B. Detroit 


MODEL SS 


5-passenger touring car—110-inch wheelbase 


Equipped with self-starter, 32x3% tires, dual ignition, demountable and quick-detachable rims, gas tank, extra 


rim, top, windshield, 5 lamps, horn, tools, and tire repair kit, long-stroke motor, 3 speeds, enclosed valves, magneto. 


You can pay $2000—but what more will you get? 


That’s the basis on which we'd like you to judge the R-C-H. ‘Take any 
car you have in mind at $2000—or more. Compare it, item by item, with 
the R-C-H—equipment, specifications, special features, construction details. 


The results will surprise you. 


| ong Stroke Motor 


There's a feature that alone places the R-C-H in a class of 
its own. European automobile engineers long ago demon- 
strated that a long-stroke motor with a reiatively narrow bore 
developed the maximum of power efficiency per fuel unit; and 
this construction is used on the highest-priced European cars. 

The R-C-H is the first American car to adopt it. The 
ratio of bore to stroke (314 x 5) was determined after thor- 
ough study of European construction, and after exhaustive 
engineering tests. It is really long-stroke, not merely a 
square motor with stroke lengthened and bore widened in 
proportion. And on the other hand, it does not carry the 
long-stroke idea to extremes. 

Here’s a prophecy. Before another year rolls round 
you'll see 75 per cent of motor-car manufacturers in a 
scramble to feature the long-stroke motor. 


Sturdy Construction 
We don’'t~believe there’s a better built car in the world 


R. C. H. CORPORATION, 


than the R-C-H. But we'd prefer to have you judge that 
for yourself. 

There are 123 drop-forgings in the R-C-H—more than in 
any other carat any price. Drop-forgings are far stronger 
and more durable than castings. And drop-forgings permit 
an absolute accuracy of machining in.possible with castings. 
This means much greater interchangeability of parts. 

The accessibility of every part of the R-C-H is another 
feature that makes it distinctive. We don't believe any 
other car approaches it in this respect—but that, too, you 
can judge for yourself when you see the car. 

Chrome nickel steel is used throughout all shafts and 
gears in the transmission and rear axle; high carbon man- 
ganese steel in all parts requiring special stiffness. 


There are too many to do more than mention a few. 
Left side drive; center control, convenient to the operator 
and at his right hand; the roomy, graceful, beautiful 


We're satisfied to sell the R-C-H on this basis: “Buy the car value that 
peats it—if you can find one.” 
after you’ve seen the car. 


And we're satisfied to take your judgment 


English type of body, used on the highest priced European 
cars, but only on the R-C-H among American cars at a 
popular price—there are dozens of others. 

But the best way to know them is to see the car. 


Standard Models 


Regular equipment of top, windshield, lamps, generator, 
horn, tools and kit, without self-starter and other special 
equipment quoted above. 


5-passenger Touring Car..... 24%53-4 5 
OU TROGIR oon 5 deiccsssscacccccess Sn 
OPES TT EP ECT . seetwetess CO 

(Equipped for 4 Passengers)............ 750 
CONGBIE COMBO soon s tsascecsesccase .. 1050 


CANADIAN PRICES: These are as follows, F. O. B. Windsor, duty paid: SS 
Models— Touring Car, $1175; Touring Roadster, $1125; Roadster, $975; Roadster, 
4-passenger, $1050; Coupe, $1425. Standard Models— Touring Car, $1050; Tour- 
ing Roadster, $1000; Roadster, $850; Roadster, 4-passenger, $925; Coupe, $1300. 


109 Lycaste Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





BOSTON, 563 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; DENVER, 1620 Broadway; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves.; 
KANSAS CITY, 3501 Main St.; LOS ANGELES, 1242 Flower St.; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, 330 No. Broad St.; ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St. 





G s< 4 MOTOR—4 cylinders, cast en bloc—3% inch bore, 5 inch stroke. ‘Two-bearing crank shaft. Timing gears 
- - > p . + . . 
eneral R C H Specifications * and valves enclosed. Three-point suspension. DRIVE—left side. Irreversible worm gear, 16 inch wheel. 


CONTROL—Center lever operated through H plate, integral with universal joint housing just below. SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic; rear, full elliptic and mounted 
on swivel seats. FRAME—Pressed steel channel. AXLES—Front, I-Beam, drop-forged; rear, semi-floating type. BODY—English type, extra wide front seats 





MODEL SS 


R-C-H enouisu sopy ROADSTER 









R-C 


MODEL SS 


-H COLONIAL COUPE 





$ oe oO Equipped with self-starter, 32x3*2 tires, dual ignition, demountable and quick-detachable rims $1 150 Specifications :— Enclosed body; drog n; 100 ampere hour lighting battery. 
F gas tank, extra rim, top, windshield, 5 lamps, horn, tools and tire repair kit—long stroke motor Full equipment includes 2 electric lam c and oil side and tail lamps. Other 
- 0. B. Detroit 3 speeds—enclosed valves —magneto. F. 0. B. Detroit specifications and complete equipment s 
Touring Roadster, same equipment, $900. Extra large gasoline and oil capacity. In no close at e w for ervice a 
Wheelbase of roadsters, 86 inches—other specifications same as touring car. beauty tha 
ry 
of 
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HER TOWN IN ORDER] & 


Scrubbed, Swept, and Polished by Good Housekeeping Methods ied 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY LAURA FOSTER 





ASKED a newsboy the other day what a garbage system; she put it through, 
all-that crowd was farther down the Carlisle, Pennsylvania, wanted a street 


street. sprinkler ; she gave it. McGregor, Iowa, had 
“I dunno,” he replied. “But dere’s some- an untidy water front; woman tidied jt 
t’in’ doin’ wid de loidies.” A while ago forty-nine letters went 
It turned out to be a suffrage meeting. forth, all asking the same question. They 


































But suffrage is only an outward symptom went to the presidents of forty-nine fed- 
of the inward malady. Suffrage, higher erations of women’s clubs in the U nited 
education, all the talk of woman’s rights States, and they asked in gist this: “What 
spring from a tremendous unrest, which has woman in your State ‘done to put her 
in turn springs from an efficiency greater towns in order? 

than the demand put upon it. That 


Longest Wear for Lowest Cost 





























condition always means “somet’in’ doin’ ” The Victorious Club Woman 
wherever it is found. It is the seed swell- F ROM every corner of the United States 
. . ing beyond the capacity of the husk. “Go letters of reply have poured in. Some f 
HE cost per year of Service 1S the home and put your house in order,” said of them have been sophisticated and busi- 
‘ the old school. Modern woman, aidedand  nesslike; able, typewritten reports upon 
only true test of a roofing. abetted by the fireless cooker and the baby large blue paper with lists of officers 
jumper, had already put her house inorder printed at the top. Others have been 
: ° ° and had time and energy to spare. rather droll little note-paper effusions 
It discloses the absolute superiority Whe . om * she do with that surplus from small, remote spots. But no mat- 
feed ; time and energy! ; : ter how the reports have been worded 
of Barrett Specification Roofs. | hat From the New England States to the every one of them shows something done 
h f | ag hundreds of towns, big towns and Not talked about, and dreamed of, and 
ittle, roaring, seething metropolises, and = squabbled over, and dropped, but done 
is Ww y on arge manu acturing Pp ants, little one-street-car-a-day villages can tell Here a crowd of little walled-in, teslans 
how she is solving that problem. She has faces caught the attention of these busy 
where costs are carefully computed, put them in order. Her house was already ladies, who are mothers before they are 
attended to; her town next claimed her reformers. Presto, a playground spre ng 
such roots are almost invariably used. loyal broom and dustpan. Towns big and in the midst of a grimy city, and there 
: : : ; little suddenly revealed themselves to her were swings and slides and tennis. Here 
Barrett Specification Roofs are inexpensive, broadening vision as in dreadful need of a dreary, barren street stretched the length 
° ° ° ‘ her attention. They must be scrubbed of a town, making the town duller. A 
costin much less than tin for instance and little free of corruption, swept of unsanitary group of vigorous town housekeepers 
. liti lished to land 1 Flamed ; and made 
conditions, polished to landscape anc ant trees < ade the gro 
more than the best grade of ready roofings. ea ume beauty. Woman * IHled up Babies a devine aumabins dis or 
° ° ° ° her sleeves and set about it. ; their own babies, but other people's 
Their cost of maintenance 1S nothing, for She stormed Washington, bearding in- Women went to work to improve the 
spectors and commissioners in their dens, milk supply of a town. 
these roofs require no painting; they can t demanding that the streets which stood It goes a trifle hard with some of us 
rust and they will give satisfactory protection for our public housekeeping before all women. to admit the truth of a certain 
f yi the nations of the world should shine out honest man’s confession. ‘“Woman’s clubs 
or 2 ears or more. fair and clean, free from litter and filth, are not a joke any longer,” he said re- 
y a pride to our people instead of a shame. gretfully. Those of us who have not been 
Insurance underwriters classify Barrett Spec- She descended upon great ——_ like inclined clubward, and have felt that we | 
a determined witch upon her broom, and had better things to do than to foregather 
ification Roofs as “slow burning” construction pee the vz om city - eer £ — on and make cattish remarks, are now face 
6“ of the smirch of smoke which hung hide to face with the fact that our pavements 
acceptable on fire-proof” buildings. ously over its beauty are free from rubbish, our parks beauti = 
‘ ° . ° Sees Genet to Coast ful, our children protected from infection, di 
Barrett Specification Roofs are also immune largely owing to the efforts of our club 
° A rt. i ‘ SHE demanded that the Municipal Coun- sisters They used to read 4 m the Pp) 
from damage by acid fumes. That is why they cil of Philadelphia issue $3,000,000 in poems of Henry Wadsworth Longiellow, e 
are used extensively on railroad roundhouses. bonds for a water sy stem which should be and \ Year in Japan,” where the y had 6 
sand filtered, and achieved her purpose never been, and it was all rather humor tI 
. 4 . ° ° ° ° . Before she proposed this she had em ous; but the woman’s clubs of to-day are 
On cotton mills, with their humid interiors, ploy ad en Me back up her case with Doing. ) 1 
these roofs also give perfect satisfaction, for practical plans drawn. There was the case of our national : 
‘ . er a ? She marched day after day to court in drawing-room, the city of Washington. ; 
dampness does not affect them from below. San Francisco, supporting, in every ,way Mrs. F. N. Coville of the Twentieth Cen ” 
a : > ie that the law allowed her—then in Cali tury Club was the woman behind _ the , 
From the view point of economy and satisfactory fornia’s ante-suffrage days—the course of broom. She looked about critically, and | 
: Y : % justice the history-making fight against this is what she saw: : 
service, no other type of roof covering compares lalate tis Sea ities i Uncovered trash wagons stood about th ; 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. She has not been less faithful over a streets. Barrels of waste paper were un- " 
few things. Govans, in Maryland, needed covered, and the litter from them, as well 
That is why they have won almost universal a 
E R | 
proval for use on flat-roofed structures of all kinc \\ | | | 
h Nt yoo DA \ 
The Barrett Specification Roof illustrated above is 50,000 square feet in area and i — | H NURSERY I 
covers the Roundhouse of the Vandalia Lines (Penna. System) at Terre Haute, Ind. | t 
The St. Louis Roofing Co., of St. Louis, Mo., were the Roofing Contractors. | 1 
— ii) ‘ 
S : I 
‘ ae a? - ’ P | 
Special Note We advise incorporating in plans the full : 
wording of The Barrett Specification, in | 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is i { 
desired however the following is suggested : \ } 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in ) 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified, | : 
and subject to the inspection requirement. : 
i 


Copy of the Barrett Specification, with diagrams, 
ready for incorporation into building specifica- 
tions, free on request. Address our nearest office. 


# BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
nt Rhee ante Cle - Mir n coped _ = orl aon senttie e ‘ied =, tee am 


Canadian Offices: * 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax,N.S. 
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And if their mothers can’t look after them, presto, up springs a day nursery 
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Her Town in Order | 


as ashes on the way to the dump heap, flew 


Continued from page 38) | 
thereafter is the price of cleanliness. 
The black cloud that has hung over 


to the four winds. This is what she did: 

Organizing a band of women, she 
started a campaign of publicity and 
cleaning up. She discovered negligence 
on the part of the trash contractor, dis- 
trict inspectors, policemen, and even the 
commissioners themselves. But she did 
not tell them so. She explained that she 
would like so much to help them by sup- 
plementing their work. They were a trifle 
dazed—she gave them no time to recover. 
Before they knew how to reply she had 
a public cleaning day appointed, had al- 
lied the newspapers of the city, had in- 





Chicago started the Anti-Smoke League 


were made. 
trict fell in, but the fear of losing their 
jobs if the railroads were electrified caused 





with Mrs. Charles Sergel at its head. 
Mass-meetings were held, enthusiasm was 
roused, indorsements which. represented 
200,000 persons were secured, enemies 
Residents of the railroad dis- 


workmen to put up a fight. A train on 
the elevated road bumped into a bridge 
because the motorman could not see his 
way through the smoke. Every tree ever 
planted in the heart of the city was found 





Housekeepers, small boys, everybody was impressed into service 


terested one thousand women, had caused 
every school child to be enlisted, had in- 
duced forty-nine colored preachers to 
preach the lesson to their congregations 
Daily notes flew to the district building, 
reporting instances of uncovered trash 
wagons to the astounded officials—all with 
the air of “We're so delighted to assist 
you in the work so dear to your heart.” 
Inspectors and commissioners may have 
sworn under their breath, but they could 
not say a word 

Then the day came. From Washington 
Heights to the negro districts every scrap 
of paper, every banana peel, was swept 
from sight. Housekeepers, small boys, 
everybody was impressed into service 
The national drawing-room shone. 

No true housekeeper stops at the par- 
lor. There are nooks and crannies that 
mean even more to her finer conscience 
Washington may be for the admiration of 
nations; Shawnee, Oklahoma, is a spot 
that most of our own people cannot even 
locate without putting on their glasses 
There were no nationally known newspa 
pers to follow the Shawnee women’s cam 
paign and herald their achievement; there 
were no posses of photographers hot on 
their trail of social prominence: Shawnee 
was just a little city out in raw Okla- 
homa, and one that some people would 
think did not matter. But the women 
cleaned up Shawnee 


Cleaning Day Fashion 


HE Cleaning Day fashion has spread 
Of all forms of municipal work it has 
probably been the most popular. White 
Wings have been installed, the lesson of 


the covered garbage can has been taught, 


prizes ha been offered for best back 
yards, rubbish cans have been placed on 
handy corners, children have been in 
structed in tidiness. weeds have been cut, 
rubbish burned. The Women’s Civic Club 
f Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, got a Clean 
[ W ex pp inted by the city This is 
frequent] lone: but eternal vigilance 


to be dead because of smoke. Every 
flower and blade of grass planted on the 
grounds of the Art Institute died within 
two weeks, choked to death by smoke. 
Tugboats belched forth black filth into the | 
city’s air. 

Armed with these and similar statements 
the League fought. It has forced the rail- 
roads to abate their smoke, although they | 
refused to electrify. It has reported in- | 
numerable smoking chimneys and stacks, | 
to the end that their owners were prose- 
cuted. It has made tugs and steamers | 
reduce their smoke within the harbor. Lit- | 
tle by little Chicago is breaking through | 


its fog. 


Results of Public Housekeeping 








ARKS are sprouting and avenues are | 

becoming lined with trees as a result | 
of public housekeeping. Anderson, Indiana, | 
boasts one hundred and thirty-five Nor- 
way maples and forty elms set out along 
the mile of road leading to its cemetery 
The Civic Art Committee of Toledo, Ohio, | 
gently but firmly kept at the railroad com- | 
pany until it transformed its four acres 
of dumping ground into a park. Girard, 
Pennsylvania, has been turned into a gar 
den spot. Two parks have sprung up in 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado, and one of 
them is equipped for family picnics, even 
to a coal range. 
stituted in many towns of Mississippi. Thi 
women of Minto, North Dakota, rented a 
large vacant lot on a main street, gave the 
school children seeds, and set them to 
turning the spot into a public garden. A 
landscape gardener was employed by the 
women of Kirksville, Missouri, to “do 
over” the city. These are a handful of 
green spots plucked at random from the 
big map. 

Fountains, a comfort to man and beast, 
and often an ornament to a city, have been 
a favorite gift of women. Sometimes 
these are severely sanitary and handsome- 


is merely because handsome-does. The 


Arbor Day has been in- | 
| 





Handsome 
Binding 


40 
Dainty 
Volumes 
7,000 
Pages 


Booklovers 
Shakespeare 
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SWEEPING CUT IN PRICE 


Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of 
the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE, and desiring to open the sea- 
son with new stock exclusively, we offer without reserve every set now 
on hand. Some of these sets are in perfect condition, but here and 
there a volume shows slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is 
a trifle discolored. Not one person in a hundred would notice these 
blemishes and most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. 
Our method, however, is to forestall possible criticism, and offer the 
books at a sweeping cut in price, a cut which more than offsets any 
slight imperfections. Such a bargain may never again be in your reach. 


—\ | [EVERY WORD 
i SHAKESPEARE WROTE 
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f 
at The BOOKLOVERS is admittedly 
-| the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large type and with ample 


margins, from new and perfect plates, on 
pure white paper of a very high grade. 
There are 40 dainty volumes of great 
beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy 
handling), 7,000 pages in all, handsomely 
and durably bound in half-leather and 
superbly illustrated. There are 40 full- 
page plates in colors and 400 reproduc- 
tions of rare woodcuts. The mere han- 
dling of these charming volumes affords a 
keen sense of artistic satisfaction. 

The BOOKLOVERS is an absolutely 
complete and unabridged edition of Shake- 
speare. Each volume contains a complete 
play and all the notes that explain that 
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Pay WP TOP A 


play. These notes are the most complete 
and valuable ever offered to readers of 
Shakespeare. 


“Tt a friend should desire to make mea present of 
t fine Shakespeare, and allow me to select the edition, 
/ should beg him to gtve me the Booklovers. 1 have 
arefully examined it and think tt supertor in many 
respects, artistically as well as critically.” —E. D. 
Phillips, Principal Manual Tratning School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


NO OTHER EDITION CONTAINS 


the following invaluable features. They make 
Shakespeare easy to read, to understand and 
to appreciate. 


Topical Index in which you can find in- 


stantly any desired pas- 
sage in the plays and poems. 


Pe on the plays and 
Critical Comments They 


characters. 
are selected from the writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe and many 
other world-famed Shakespearean scholars, 





° A complete one in each volume, 
Glossaries dificult, 


explaining every 
doubtful or obsolete word, 


Two Sets of Notes One for the gen- 


eral reader and a 
supplementary set for students. 
PI q é 


Arguments These give a condensed story 


of each play in clear and 
interesting prose. 


which furnish the 
Study Methods equivalent of a college 


course of Shakespearean study. 


© by Dr. I l 
Life of Shakespeare ?.!,2". 7°" 2¢! 


Gollancz, 
critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Ste- 
| dra Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard 








40 -VOLUMES- 40 


(Size of vol., 7x5 in 


YOU GET THE ENTIRE SET FOR $1.00 
No deposit. Examination costs nothing 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will 
be sent for examination, prepaid to any address, if you will fill up and return 
promptly the coupon in the corner. We ask for no money now. We allow 
vou ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination of 
the set in the comfort and privacy of yourown home. If you are dis- 
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appointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied—and The 
ve know you will be—that the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE University 
is without a peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set New ToL 


and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of 
$2.00 a month. Can anything be fairer than this proposition ? 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


You will probably miss your chance if you don't sen 
the coupon at once, as many keen and intelligent bat 
gain hunters will respond eagerly to this opportunity. 
The regular price of the BOOKLOVERS when sold 
through agents is $58.00 You can get a set now 
for $25.00, and you have the privilege of paying 
forit alittle each month. Any commentary on 
this fact would only weaken its importance. 


The University Socie 


You may send, 
prepaid, for my ex 
amination, a set of 
the BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE in 
half -leather binding at 
your special price of $25.00, 
If the books are satisfactory, 
I shall pay you $7.00 within 
five days after their receipt, and 
# each month thereafter for 
months If they are not, I shall 
notify you and hold them subject to 
your order. 
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44-60 E. 23d St. 
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Can You Afford to Look Old? 


Her Town in Order 


Continued from page 39) 

Woman's Municipal League of New York 
has installed twenty-eight bubbling foun- 
tains to safeguard health. Miss Helen 
Mathewson of Los Angeles is at the bot- 
tom of the work which has put in foun- 
tains giving drink to four thousand horses 
aday. Hundreds upon hundreds of others 
bubble and flow all the way between. 

Rest rooms are coming to be counted 
as important in the scheme of things. The 
farmer's wife who once sat through weary 
hours in the wagon and watched the horse 
flick away flies now awaits her spouse in 
a deep rocking-chair in the shelter of a 





ver 1000 Housekeepers 







Now Testify to the 
Wonderful Merits of 


Rapid, Fireless Cooker 


ADAM, please do not consider the saving of 75% of 
your fuel bill—75% of your time—half your work— 
food 75% better cooked, as being all of the merits of 

my Fireless Cooker. 
large factor, so write thousands of users—the convenience of 


The great convenience is another 


j “nap Phe gpa room. a Ba a play at placing your food in the cooker, the shutting up of your hot 

Of course not. Then do not wear oo. teet — ?. we Ne i? her all a kitchen and going to the club, matinee, shopping, calling, 

old-fashioned two-vision glasses — a eee eS pe ae getting out of doors and coming home to find your meal 
those conspicuous badges of increas- Bowman, North Dakota, for one town; “wr ' x" ; 

in Kankakee. Illinois: in Nowata, Okla- most deliciously and perfectly cooked, without the slightest 


ing age. 


KRYPTOK 


homa, where free coffee is added to the 
attractions. There are many other in- 


chance of burning or drying up, or being under- or over-done, 


Let Me Prove These Things to 





































stances. Women who dwelt in the towns i] 
2 ve Seagiot oes Cozi 
EN have done this for their sisters under the fast 
i wagon umbrella. Columbus, Ohio, women Y BE M th t M Ri k as 
SES aroused interest in a rest room for work- ou or a on a VY 1S walt 
(Worn by over 200,000 people) ing girls of the city. Libraries and S¢ cial I am the original fireless cooker man, selling cooker is, not satisfactory in every way, night 
are portect double-vision lenses that look is jC a — ~ gh Mrs. “=< direct from factory at factory prices. I have Description: Metal throughout, including for d 
exactly like regular single-vision lenses, yre of Clevelan brought it to pass that P 7" 7 . ¢ ° . aeeaenn ade “ah 
Two pieces of glass are perfectly fused into ap Rita gpontlene . A al poe Heme: made and sold more cookers than all other nests and covers, no pads or cushions to Even 
one lens—no line or seam can be seen, h - ; I Pp i: —_ J oy cooker concerns combined three times over. absorb odors; cooking utensils all highest are i 
Mo pasted odane to calles? dud, the entertainments provided in that city'S | It 1s because, first—my cooker is the most. grade aluminum, compartments aluminum | 
No cement to cloud the vtsion. school buildings in the evenings. Wau- practical, hygienic rapid fireless cooker made, finish, rust proof with proper care. Steams, 
Your optician can supply you. If he will kegan, in Illinois, opened and supervised a | and second—because I sell it at factory stews, bakes, broils, fries, and boils all kinds ‘ 
_ Will, "A » $0, a Seren good skating park. Comfort and pleasure | prices, saving you from % to % in cost. of meats, breakfast cereals, vegetables, ete. 
ok oggg 8 are from all other two-vision at ag sng gv in these days a Then you don’t need 7 keep my cooker Also, finest thing made It goe 
enses. They are smooth to the touch. in the days ot our Puritan ancestors, who | j¢ ; ae ae Seen it. be- for use as cold stor- 
They can be put into any style frame or had not discovered their moral value . See eve eee ee nd for ices sal 
mounting, or into your present one. cause I allow a full month’s trial in yourown age fo es, [| degre 
Write for Descriptive Booklet Conserving Health and Morals home at my risk—your money back if the — dings,custards,etc The R 
fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and con- IRLS . —" a : a tion ( 
: : : —their work, their tempt -_— A M he 
taining many facts of interest and impor os 4 mM phrag: 
tance to every person who wears glasses. —the way to help—all reach the big I aking a pecial in bell 
KRYPTOK COMPANY mother heart of woman. U tah women le »¢ yk Price On 1 oO ooo < ookers Sylph« 
103 East 23d St. New York City after a detention home for girls which pro- 9 > A 
iiten ‘ Sia a a ‘ e e the fir 
vides for them and tries to start them over | Let Me Mail You Prices jam 
and start them right. Probation officers | 2 follow 
and jail matrons who will help those who | and This Free Book of a 
are not yet hardened in wrongdoing are | 12S Famous Fireless all ov 
Get Off the installed by the work of women in many = is a fi 
cities—Cincinnati and Spokane are in Cooker Recipes pane 
stances. Shorter hours have been enforced You will be surprised at the low direct ; 
. Please 


Drudge 
Trail 


NOW 


The drudge trail 

is the road the 

untrained work- 

ing man trud- t 


in factories, seats put behind counters, | prices I make you, so low that you will 
shoppers driven to shop early. This not | not think of being without a cooker— 
alone in big New York and the like; Char- | the most convenient thing in the house, 
lotte, in North Carolina, had its shop-early | when you have read my book. Write 
campaign me today. I will gladly mail you the 
Woman has looked after her table and | book of recipes and quote you prices. 
shaken her butcher, her baker, her candle Remember, I ship promptly and save 
stick maker until their teeth chattered and | .41 money on the best fireless cooker 
they humbly begged to be given another ever made, the old original RAPID. 
chance. Mrs. Overton Ellis, gener ral of Why take chances on any other cook- 
Tacoma’s pure food war, has made that | er when over 100,000 users point the 


from 
he 





drudge city an example for ll. She drove | waytosure success with theR ? 

ges over tra Pi butchers to keep cut meats under glass, : on 
every morn- there are to exclude dogs from their shops. She Wm. CAMPBELL, Pres. M 
ing and so many banished flies. She separated bake rooms | YWyqy Campbell Co w : 
branch from sleeping apartments. Women worked es ‘4 a 





e 4 ery Dept. 348 Detroit, Mich. 


with her. Mrs. Sarah Evans of Portland, 
Oregon, did similar work until she came 
to hold the position of City Market In- 
spector. 

The tuberculosis war has to a vast ex- 
tent been woman’s work. She has always 


roads _lead- 
ing to pros- 
perity, and 
everyday many 
trudgers turn 
into one of these 


oo 
AB 


for | 














roads and find been the nurse; to-day she is that not only 
success. in her own home but in her nation. Or- 
On these roads ganizations have opened hospitals, sup- 


ported fresh air rooms, day camps, have 
paid visiting nurses to make the rounds of 
tenements. Club women of Massachu- 
setts have sent a traveling health library 
to eighteen towns. Ordway, 


the 
reads ‘I. 
ing.’’ 
The International 
Correspondence Schools 
are maintained to help 
poorly-paid workers. They 
give such workers the train- 


sign-board 
C.S. Train- 








to User 
The exterior is solid 
Colorado, is oak. The food com- 
fi } : ° ° ~ partment and door are 
ghting on preventive lines. Cleveland lined with the famous 
clubs have fostered camps. Miss Mary | | $Pa S1ass. 716 inch 
Lent of Baltimore finally made the city 

take over a full-fledged visiting nurse or- 





Supporting the work 
with one hand, while he 


marble.”’ Opal glass 
is the most sani- 





ing necessary to success in tary lining pro- 
any occupation. ganization which she had worked up with | | duced by science. HOLDS, PLACES and 







DRIVES the screw with 
“YANKEE” Tool No. 
110. Blade is fitted with 
steel jaws fastened to a spring. A 


almost no funds and enough discourage- 
ment to frightenanarmy. Sanitary drink- 
ing cups have sprung into use by the thou- 


washed as a pane of 
glass. Double re- 
frigeration from 
every pound of 
ice is given by our 


As pr 


thousands 


there are on record 
luntarily sent 
C. S. men who have risen to high 


of of this 
of testimonials 


in by I. . 
— MEASUREMENTS 





















































































salaried positions. sand ever since the public cup panic— | exclusive system of Height 45 in. Width 36in, Depth * eal gies ae toe in 
Miley wetthia @he weetd-1tke G.be bake woman was the one who got scared, and 21in. Ice Capacity, 100 Ibs. e Ames, dirt eden lig! 
Gted ia salary and position by 1. C. 8. traia- woman also remedied the evil mf The Wickes 1912 Model erp the CoE. Reb: eae 1S€ you 
ing should at once mark and mail this coupon But the children! Perhaps this is where "oy ally as the screw ledriven aa J 
as directed. In return yill receive free of the town housekeeper comes the most roy No. 230, Only $31. 75 ‘ Pern Pe 7 ss a a ( 
clearae, tevatuable | ally into her own. The mother has turned | | ,, Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The Bs ahears ee we 
= —- | Rrunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufacturers for over Dona 66 ° wor 
SS at last to those — her, those born to 60 years. ‘The mame back of this refrigerator is the bighest ef] Yankee Ratchet Screw-driver a ply 
‘ me “e anc ae surance ts merit. be “ ” z§ a ¢ 
, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ignorance and negiect. Our Money-Back Guaranty. Your money refunded ~ 3B made with ‘‘ Yankee | fini 
» : : : she Wiahia lk Sk ecaits cs ace aaa’ ocrew-holder Attachment 
OX 11y8 SCRANTON, PA. The Children You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from th / No. 110. Right and igi = 
ly Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 4 Bf bps, 4 rom the factory at d “sa ~~ left to wot he d rig 
» ; patio ; wal fact / moves lengthwise with the toc 
can qualify forthe position before which I mark X YHE begins with them as babies. She « file Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed $45 Ld No. 111 Same, except Ratchet - shif 
| Automobile Ranning Civil Service | Q t: | li hes milk t: ti P 1 f > 1 ] ——tame site retrigerator, specially priced ves across the tool 
Mine Superintendent Architect aDilS Stations, and feeds theit Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog ‘ pve ET _ 3-in Blade, 65¢ 
I] Mine Foreman pp lll | poor little cavernous stomachs with pure hows you the famous Wickes _— rs of all sizes— Ble. Bind,’ on +n oa ay Th 
. : » at . je and out. G nteed d sol 7 ’ oc 
| Plumbing. Steam Fitting Commercial English milk, and teaches their mothers how to The B wee a ae ae he Your dealer can supply you | 
Conerete Construction Building Contractor | modify that milk and how to bath nd e runswick-Balke-Collender Co. ‘*¥ankee’ Tool Book” (frec) for mechanics ani I 
Civil Engineer Industrial Designing - “ag ’ - 1 Uae as Established Over 60 Years) householders I 
| Eictee Seestenteviag Commercial Me peor «J | dress and hold them I eoria, Illino!s, has Dept. 42, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago For dutomobilists—‘‘ ‘ Yankee’ Tools in the Garage.” Lif 
ationary Engineer ndow Trimming 7 . . ‘ Lept. 42, 29-35 W. 82d 8t., N ~ . all ts 
l Te lephone E xpert Show Card Writing milk stations to its credit. Bottineau, 130-132 E. Sixth Ave. a4 St. Hew Fork (29) North Bros. Mfg. Co , Philadelphia up a 
echan,. Engineer dvertising Man lo Jakota. i ) 0 far aw: oh n 
Mechanica! Draftsman Stenographe? Ne rth Dakota, is not too far away to hav “pu 
| Architectural Draftsman Bookkeeper | fallen in with the movement Denver — them 
slectrica Ingineer Salesmanship . ss “ oa. 3 : . : reac! 
> . y »S > > 1 ee in eee cous Demian | 
[LZlec. Lighting Supt.] Poultry Farming | gives ice and milk in its ( shetto. And if a3 ae 3} Hy T LIGHT thing 
their mothers can’t look after them, presto, —— aia 
up springs a day nursery like that in An air gun that will shoot itself 
Name — — —_ | f i 1 3 e *d - r makes and burns its own gas. Costs through one-half inch pine easily ove 
I ] | P ver 
uel ’ o, Colorado, where they are fed and 2c. a week to operate. No dirt, Tees any times more powerful than spring nai 
>rese —~ cuddled anc e ¢ 1 grease nor odor. A pure white light, guns. ses compressed air, same as air brakes, : 
Present Occupation Idled and kept happy while the maternal grease nor odor. A pure white light, sud dailia, ote. Ede nave dor 1-000 cade Ceieaa lum 
| : - | pz arents clean stairs acetylene. None other so cheap or stock Wika bre ones oF bt tne hes long. say save 
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Warmth at 
lower costs 





Cozily warmed rooms at break- 
fast time —all rooms softly 
warmed early and late, day and 
night—make the best conditions 
for domestic peace and comfort. 
Even warmth with fuel economy 
are insured by the 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


It goes on the wall of a living-room; 
you turn an indicator hand to the exact 
degree of warmth wanted in al! rooms. 


The REGITHERM device communicates mo- 
tion (without wind-up, electricity or dia- 
phragms) to the dampers of Boiler or Furnace 
in cellar. It operates by the “everlasting” 
Sylphon bellows principle—none others have 
it. Under REGITHERM control you keep 
the fire-pot full of coal; then, instead of fluc- 
tuations—fierce firing and overheated rooms 
followed by an exhausted fire and cold 
rooms—you have an evenly warmed house 
allover,day and night. The REGITHERM 
is a fine investment—soon pays for itself in 
cutting off coal wastes; no parts to wear 
out; lasts a lifetime. 


-day for our free booklet, 
Yew He at- 
ing poe . 


Please us both t 


y writing to 





the REGI- 
THERM, 
and our 
Norwall Air 
Valves and 
Sylphon 
PacklessRa- 
diatorValv's 
which save 


and damage 
towalls, 
floors, or 
carpets. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 
aa ern 


FREE 


will send you 
&. our beautiful 

















book “‘The Proper 
lreatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furni- 


ture,” also 

samples of 
Wood Dye 
pared Wax. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


generous 
Johnson’s 
and Pre- 





should not be confused with the ordinary 
water, oil and varnish stains. It comes 
in all shades mahogany, green, brown, 
light oak, black, etc. Mention the shade 


you want 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and po lish for all wood-floors, 

woodwork ar 4 furniture, includ: ng pianos Sim 

i cloth and rub to a polish with 

imparts a velvnly, protecting 

veauty Write today for free 
> O. 3A 


. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


This Tool Will Pry 
Into sp dias 
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Bonner Mfz. Co., 
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Her Town in Order 


( Concluded from page 40) 


and enforces medical inspection in the 
schools, so that they have not a tooth in 
their heads or an eye in their faces that 
has not been scientifically inspected. At- 
lanta, Columbus, and Athens are three 
Georgia towns which set the example for 
their State—others are doing it everywhere. 
Pueblo women have a scholarship fund 
which keeps in school young children who 
would otherwise have to earn money for 
their families. Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
carried on a vacation school for three 
summers. Indianapolis has four such 
schools. The peach switch of the day is 
gently and agreeably applied, but the young 
idea is taught to shoot, nevertheless. 

The youngsters’ money is banked for 
them in Enfield, Connecticut; they are 
rung to bed with curfews in Massachu- 
setts. Their Fourth of July is sterilized 
to a very safe-and-sane condition. But 
best of all that the big-hearted mother has 
done is to open playgrounds the country 
over, for she, says that bounding Af- 
ghanistan counts for little if the boy hath 
not the body of a well man. Women 
everywhere have given the little, naughty, 
overworked, underfed, dreary specimens 
of humanity a chance to play. Wherever 
a plot of vacant land could be obtained, 
there swings and bars and slides went up, 
and there was a glorious chorus of whoops 
and joy. Fort Wayne women attacked the 
Mayor and the City Council, startled a 
conservative public, enraged a City Comp- 
troller who was making a record for 
economy, but they got the playground. It 
cost them $1,600 the first year and they 
had to spend the winter making up the 
deficit, but they had proved the need of 
the work. Their fight is over. There is 
a playground association in Fort Wayne 
now. 

And so the record of achievements reads. 


too, 


Gleams 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


HE wanderer alone knows how the 
| 


road runs and whither it leads 
@ Life would be easy if we 
pose of its objectionable 
ignoring or denying them. 


could dis- 
features by 


@ The height of worldly wisdom finds its 
symbol in “protective mimicry”—in a har- 
mony with one’s surroundings that is at 
least apparent. 

@ Thoughts not translated into life are 
loose leaves driven by the wind: they are 
dead in spite of their brilliancy, and 
doomed to rot in obscurity 

@ Few men know an opportunity when 
they meet it. Fewer still are those who 
make their own opportunities instead of 
waiting for fate to bring them. 

@ While we are making up our minds the 
unexpected is usually waiting outside the 
door. 

@ A weak man’s way is to drift with the 
wind. 


@ Few sights can be more pitiable than 
that of a man fleeing vainly from his own 
past, which has been rendered inexorable 
by his fear of it 


@ Through error goes the way to wisdom 


@ Our 


on nothing but 


luxuries is based 


for them. 


claim to life’s 


our taste 





@ Nothing that is worth having can be 
kept without an effort. 
@ It is the small secret vices that make 


a man the victim instead of the master of 


his fate 
@ Eacl 
piness 1s al 


qd All excess breeds lust and 


time desire is fulfilled our hap- 


stake 


only another form of excess. 

@ Many hold desire to be another nam« 
for the devil. They are wrong: his name 
is feat 

@ He whi has no secrets has none to 
dread but himselt 

@ Do what you deem right—and suffer 
f I it 

@ It should be thought a sin to undertake 
1 useless task merely because some one 
else is blind enough to think 1 eful 


asceticism 1S 








ley? 


The 


amulton 


The Railroad Timekeeper of America 


Engineer C. W. 
Goodall in the cab 
of his “Gates 
Special” engine 
which made the 
record run of 
181 miles in 146 
minutes. 


For a number of years 
Mr. Goodall has carried a 
Hamilton Watch, and 
nearly 56% of the rail- 
road men on American 
railroads where there is 
official time inspection 
do the same. 


The Hamilton Watch 
Company also makes phe- 
nomenally accurate and 
very beautiful thin model 
watches for men and women 
in all walks of life. 


Ask your jeweler what he 
knows about the Hamilton. 
Prices complete, beautifully 
cased and in mahogany 
boxes, vary according to 
size, movement and casing, 
from $38.50 to $125.00. 


Your Jeweler can supply a Hamilton 
Movement for your present watch 


case, if you desire. 


Hamilton 
12-Si 
Thin Model 


Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


“The Timekeeper’’ 


trates the various sizes, etc. 


is the name of our book which tells about Hamilton Watches and illus- 
We gladly send it to any one interested in the purchase of a watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. D, Lancaster, Pa. 





STEEL 
PENS 


SPENCERIA 


For the “‘Spencerian ” copper-plate. 

For the newer vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 

All have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 

349 Broadway, N 





PERFECT 


iV] ENU PENCILS 


To prove to you the superior quality of 

“Venus” Perfect Pencils we will send 
you sample pencil free if you will write 
us on your letter-head. Ask for hard, 
soft or medium. The lead of ‘*Venus” 
is silky smocth, yet it is so firm it does 
not break in use or when sharpened. 
Makes dark, even, non-smudging mark. 
Easily erased. 17 black gradations, and2 
copying. Absolutely guaranteed. Write 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 

222 Fifth Avenue, New York 
178 Lower Clapton Road, London, Eng. 

















Price 10 each at dealers everywhere. 


EN U PERFECT 


PENCILS 



















machines ashore. 


Write Quick for new 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 





On or Off in Five Minutes 


Makes a Motor Boat of ANY Boat AND 
also “makes good” on shore. 

Here is the famous original Portable marine motor, now — 

adapted for also running a hundred different small 


THIRTY DAYS FREE TR 


“PORTO” the Marine and Stationary 
_Engine Combined—TWO IN ONE 


. motor that will drive an 18 ft. rowboat 7 miles 
s on a gallon of gasoline, or in 5 minutes 
r use in shop, laundry, barn, or any other place desired 
‘*Two-in-one’ 
free. Orders filled in crder of receipt. Don’t delay 


1510 Fort St., 







Simple sagt strong—SOLD ON 


can be 
’ catalog, mailed 


W., DETROIT, MICH. 

















This Training Solves All Your 
“Photographic Problems 


Tells} 





w to select the best view-point 
ens of sir secret sys- 
5 e a clear picture 
many money- 













me rtraiture, Maga 

Tilustr F raphy, etc Tells 

la tlenses S, plates, papers, special 

pr es, time 1 saving short s that 

experts empl thousands of vitally 

pe le fa ts th ry rt WANT TO KNOW-- 
1 le ered in 


The Library of Amateur Photography 
lumes just published One owner says; 

ers the whe e¢ photographic field". Another 

t's astounding th ‘at everything is explained 

simplest detail’,. 
W price tory sets. Easy 
terms W: te AT ONCE to 3a) 

Am.PhotoText Book Co 2316 Adams Av.Soranton,Pa 











BRINCS IT TO YOU-GET IT NOW 


HE YALE’S advanced 

and distinctive features for 
the new year furnish the basis 
for your judgment of a real 
1912 motorcycle. 

YALE construction shows 
more drop forgings than are 
in any other motorcycle. 

You will find only in the 
YALE, all of these new and 

vital marks of a 1912 motorcycle: 
23 in. Studded Tires, Eclipse Free 
Engine Clutch, Eccentric Yoke, Full 
High Forksides, Triple Anchored 
Handlebars, and Muffler Cut-Out. 

Ask for detailed information about the four YALE 19} 

models, ranging from 4 H. P. t H. P. YALE Tw 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1701 Fernwood Ave.,Toledo.0 
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er 


Ask for ‘‘The Beauty| 
in Every Jar’’ Line 
of Celebrated | 





Toilet Specialties 


OR two genera- 


tions the toilet 
specialties of the 
House of Ingram have 


been the choice of lead- 
ing beauties of the age—theat- 
rical and operatic stars—and 
hundreds of thousands of 
women who know the“Beauty 
in Every Jar’ Line and have 
long praised Ingram Products, 
both publicly and to their per- 


¢ 


sonal friends. 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


"Tere 8 7 


complexions 






y in Every 





Preser 














good complexions. Cures 
complexion faults Heal 
ing. Soothing. Delightful 
tains the nat- 
ithfual 
it pimples 
blackheads, and moves | 
imperfections 5 and | 
$1.00. Sample € | 
Ingram’s 
Velveola 


T™ Milkweed C 
Powder, Sn 

pulverized and « 
scented. Delight 
either in conn 
ngram’s Milkw 


otherwise. 25c 





Sample free. 


Ingram’s 
Zodenta 
peste r Powder for the 
teeth. “Keeps the teeth 
white Keeps the breath 
right."’ Insures healthful 
gums Prevents ferment 


and objectionable breath, 
Des s bacteria and stops 
de 5 Sample free, 





lecay 25 
Ingram’s 

Eliteine 
press ntsand cures chapped 

skin. Delightfully pleas- 
ing Evaporates t 
leaving greasy r at 








Ingram’s 
Shaving Stick 
| lay sanitary, opaque class 
Ars Forms 
creamy and lasting lathe 
without drying or smart, 
softening the coarsest, most 
wiry beard Universal 
used and publicly praised 
particular s t 
barbers. 25« Guest Room 
size, 5c. 





Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 
Complexion Soap 
Keers or makes the skir 
oth and f " 









Lathers freely and 1 
izes all ill effects of 
alkaline wate Ant 





and sterilizing cells 
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not like or 
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MAAS Nats Lask 


+ L | 
Druggists Know and Will Tell You . 
5 So—Or Write Direct to Us 5 
= 

a 
: INVITATION 5 
2 Madam Confer fa Qn ; 
@ by requesting us to see that are supplied @ 
- with liberal samples of Ingran Specialtie . 
® that you desire—through your druggist or direct @ 
s » 
g from us if vou have a lifficulty in getting g 
bd what you ask for . 
o ‘ . 
TTP TET ECCT CTLCCCLILLILtit tS 


Frederick F. Ingram, President 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 


Manufacturing Pharmacists and Perfumers 
59 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Windsor, Ontario 





Bishop Vincent 

















Photograph by Moffett Studio 


N February 23 Bishop John Heyl 

Vincent of the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at his home in Chicago. On that 
day he received hundreds of letters of 
affection and gratitude from his friends 
and admirers all over the country, and 
from those who had been touched by his 
personality or helped by the work which 
he has inaugurated. Bishop Vincent is the 
originator and founder of one of the most 
democratic, most idealistic, and the most 
typically American of our national insti- 
tutions, the Chautauqua movement for 
popular education. He demonstrated. the 
possibility of giving to those busy people 
whose early education had been shortened 
by poverty or other causes a chance to 
take up in later life what they missed in 
youth. He also proved the eagerness with 
which a fresh intellectual stimulus is 
sought by those whose lives and occupa- 
tions tend to become monotonous. 

Bishop Vincent was born in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, in 1832, and entered the min- 
istry at the age of nineteen. He attended 
the Wesleyan Institute at Newark, New 
Jersey, but all his early life regretted the 
loss of the opportunities of a college edu- 
cation. 

Finally he set out to gain for him- 
self, by reading and study, the equivalent 
of a university training, and it was this 
effort on his part that suggested the Chau- 
tauqua movement. 

The Chautauqua plan consists of a series 
of reading courses to be pursued in leisure 
hours throughout the year and in a num- 
ber of courses of lectures by noted educa- 
tors, held, during the vacation weeks, on 
the shores of the lake at Chautauqua, New 
York. 


Oliver Twist 


( Continued from page 12 


There is no writer of fiction who re- 
quires so little change to make him 
theatrically effective. Every one of his 
novels has been dramatized, and most of 
his stories, and many famous actors have 
made or increased their reputations in 
interpreting his characters. As to the 
correctness of the popular judgment, a 
dramatic critic said some years ago: “The 
crowd is not always right, but it is right 
a good deal oftener than anybody else.” 


S°: in this present production, it is 
J pleasant to throw aside all attempt at 
comparative criticism and to follow the 
rowd as the crowd follows the play 
With the gallery we can applaud heroism 
and hiss villainy, chuckle with the boxes, 
ind get lumps in our throats all by our 
ClvVecs 

\s an old friend we see little Oliver in 
ie home that is trying to reclaim him 
from his unhappy associates of the under- 
world. We love his Cruikshank trouser 
and hair and sunken cheeks, just as we 
are made to feel at home by the mother 
f Mrs. Maylie and by the sweet 
ness of Rose We laugh at the Beadle, 
fat and pompous. He appears only once 
n the play, and then for a short 
time, but he is so essentially 


+] 
i 


liness of 


very 
Dicke ns he 


deserves a picture all by himself 

We go from this atmosphere to the 
lassic den of Fagin, where the Artful 
Dodger and the other crooks are gam 
bling at a table, and we hold our breath 
s Fagin elinks in through the door, srin- 
a agin slinks in througnh ti l r, grin 


ning and horrible, and dirty, creaking a 
“Hello, my dears.” Our heart goes out to 
Nancy as she prevents Fagin from whip- 
ping Oliver, and it goes to her again as 


Bill Sikes knocks her down—and out. We 
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select few, millions now enjoy it every day / Pe 
. . vy. 2 
Pon \ in their own homes on the Victor. Cpr’ 
ett or °° ° ° Dupon 
Gadski his wonderful instrument not only brings Sembrich 





y ~ 
\ ji 
fh Bo the gems of 
Homer comedies, or being entertained 


fun-makers. 












scope’ instrumental numbers; the very music you like 

Ishkin . be bal 

pear best at the very time you want to hear it. Sammarco 
| 
| 

Victor ¢ Victors 

victor- y Ot 

Victrolas a $10 to $100 
> 


$15 to $200 


HERE a comparatively few years ago 
grand opera was a 


to you the masterpieces of opera, but they 
are rendered by the selfsame artists who are 
captivating hosts of opera enthusiasts in the 
leading opera houses 
artists who make records only for the Victor. * > 


t 


And the next moment you can be listening to 
song from the sparkling musical 


It is only a step from grand opera and the 
classical to the lighter forms of music, for the 
Victor is wonderfully versatile and changes at 
will from grand opera to ragtime, from minstrel 
show to sacred music, from vocal selections to 





the 


luxury for 


he world’s greatest 
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by the leading Schumann-Heink 
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| Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 





Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


} fabogany or cak 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 
amden, N. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


” 


New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


yee 





Victor-Victrola 
Quartered oak or 


XVI, $200 


mahogany 





SUN 
Gasoline LAMP 

100 candle power each burner. 108 styles. 
Hollow Wire 
Systems also, Burns 90 per cent. air— 
10 per cent. hydro-carbon vapor, 12 years 
of success, Satisfaction or money back. 
Agents make fine commissions; get catalog. 

Sun Light Co 121' Market St. Canton,O. 


1, 2, 3, 4burner fixtures. 











I won the World’s First Prize for best course 


| in 
be 
of 


of 


yes at high salaries. If you wish to become a bet- 


leg 


ter penman, write me. I willsend you FREE one 


| TEACH . 
SOV UL nhl 7 


BY MAIL 











Penmanship. Under my guidance many are 
coming expert penmen. Am placing many 
my students as instructors in commercial col- 


my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 
C. W. RANSOM, 339 Minor Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 








construction 
of the “Swan Safety” 
enables the pen to be carried 
in any position without leaking. 
The pen point or nib is made of 14 kt. Gold, pointed 


with iridium (the hardest of metals). The great essen- 


| 
| The 


write instantly and smoothly. The “Swan 


MANCHESTER BRUSSELS Makers 





| 

tials of a fountain pen are that they will not leak, and that they 
| ** is guaranteed by the 
makers not to leak, not to blot, and to write instantly and smoothly. 


At all stationers and jewelers—price $2.50 up 


128 Yor Street, Toronto MABIE, TODD & CO 















eSAPETY 


Always Writes 


eho Never Blots 


PER 


Has for 60 years been acknow- 
ledged to be the most 








reliable pen | 
made. 


17 Maiden Lane, New York 
« 79, 80 High Holborn, London 


PARIS SYDNEY 











Copy This Sketch 


You can make big money as an ilustrator or 
















al system of personal individual lessons 
| will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ 
ful work for newspapers and magazines 
jualifies me to teach you. Copy this sketch 
f President Taft. Let me'sce what you can d 
with it Send it to me with 6 n stamps and 
I will send you a test lesson plate, also collec 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School 2° .untrains 


1435 Schofield Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. 


cartoonist for newspapers or magazines. My 





BUILD THIS BOAT YOURSELF —IT’S EASY 
SAVE 2-3 BOAT BUILDER’S PRICE 


Knock down frame with full sized patterns to finish by 









( instri 


istrate 


fully illy od at 1 
Brooks Mfg. Co., 6603 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich 
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Good Memory Is N 


A perfect memory is not a peculiar gift to a choice few, but can be easily acquired by anyone. 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Makes You ‘‘Fcrget Proof” 


Ten minutes a day of your spare time will give you this training and not interfere with your work. 





ecess 









JAN” SEC r CS SF ae 1 


a eee iy 
ary To All Achievement 


} Prof. My course of scientific, practical home study, the result of many years personal contact witht housands 
| Henry of pupils in leading schools and colleges, as their instructor, searching for means of strengthening 
Dickson their memories, enables you to think on your feet, overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness 0 
classify impressions, names, ideas, facts and arguments so that they are ready for instant use 






America’s fore- 
| most authority on 
| Memory Training, 

Public Speaking, 
| Self Expression and 
| Principal of the Dic! 

son Memory School, 

Auditorium Bidg., 

Chicago. 


make you successful. 


My course has transformed thousands of failures into successes 
Write today for free booklet and convincing facts. 
How To Get a FREE Copy of This Valuable 
Book, “How To Speak In Public” 

De-luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound, « 
needs of the man or woman who desires to be a successful public speaker 
Price of book, $2.00—write and learn how to obtain a copy absolutely free 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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An \ + 
Educator \ 
Wafer, Buttered 








Exquisitely crisp and delicious. 


A flavor that’s sweet and nutlike — 
the natural sweetness of whole wheat 
—Nature’s most perfect food. 


I make this whole wheat Wafer 
as my father made it—guarding sacredly 
his standard of pure food excellence 
the standard he set for all 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


But the baking — there’s the real secret 
Good old-fashioned ovens bring out a rich- 
ness of flavor, a delicacy of texture—delight- 
fully different from anything you have 
ever known. 


They’re truly the original and best 
whole wheat Wafers — a tempting treat 
you will never forget. 

And I personally sample each day’s bake. 
I insist on absolute perfection—so that you 
may enjoy Educator Wafers just like the 
ones my father originated. 

Get Educator Wafers from your 

ocer today. Look for the name EDU- 

ATOR. Serve them for dinner tonight. 
Tell your husband to butter as he eats 
them. He'll say,‘‘ They’re simply great ”’ 
—all men do. 

If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
ten cents and his name for large trial box. 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 

28 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
































This soap has the fragrance of real violets 


Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., Dept. T, CINCINNATI, 
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Fish Soups 


The World’s Greatest 
Condiment 


A flavoring that is known the 
world over, having qualities that 
no other sauce possesses. An 


appetizer and a digestive. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Stews, Hashes, 
Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 


Agents, N.Y. 











Oliver Twist 


(Concluded from page 42) 


laugh at the old-fashioned villain of the 
piece — Monks, tiptoeing, iting finger 
nails, casting stealthy glances. But under 
the laugh our nerves are strained with 
excitement at his intensely wicked plot 
with the awful Fagin. And then just as 
the curtain falls we are quite childishly di- 
vided between terror and laughter by the 
lullaby that Fagin sings over poor little 
drugged Oliver. 

Quickly we are taken to the sweeter | 
smelling west eid of London, where we 
see the family sadly separate with bed- 
time candles in hand, and the ints go 
down. We know something is going to 
happen, and sigh as the sound of a saw 
is heard through the casement shutter, 
then the cracking of broken wood. A 
hand appears in the darkness of the back 
stage, standing out green in the glow of 
a cleverly managed baby spotlight. It 
unlatches the window and there is Bill 
Sikes with his bull’s-eye lantern and little 
Oliver, forced against his will to crawl 
into this, his benefactor’s, house to rob it. 
When Oliver tries to warn the inmates of 
their danger, we hope he’ll make the stairs 
before Bill can shoot. But Bill gets him, 
in the wrist, and the end of the act leaves 
Oliver fainting among the aroused house 
hold, and us trembling in the audience. 

Quivers and thrills! Do we care for 
anything but the feeling that we are liv- 
ing Dickens sad, grotesque, squalid, 
pompous, human, and charming? 

We cannot help liking the Artful 
Dodger just the way we used to like him. 
If he is a thief he is a happy one, with 
a nimble foot. We are back again in 
Fagin’s den with Bill and his dog, and 
Nance, now repenting. We feel the same 
old hatred for Monks when he agrees to 
the roundabout murder of Oliver so long 
as his own hands will not be “stained 
with blood,” and in comparison almost ad- 





mire the man who is going to “do the job.” 


WE are shifted to the polite drawing- 
room where Monks begins to totter, 
but seems to triumph after all. We know 
it is only a temporary triumph, for Nancy 
comes and warns Rose, and Rose tells 
Oliver of his origin, and the curtain falls 
with a happy sob. | 
Then there is the bridge scene where 
Nancy tells Rose about Oliver’s danger 


-with Fagin listening, hidden under the 
arch. 

In the scene in Bill Sikes’s room we 
see Dickens’s subtle contrast between 


Bill’s kindness to his dog and his cruelty 
to his wiie. We feel like shouting to 
Nance not to leave the house on Bill’s 
errand. and our fear is justified by Fagin’s 
breathless entrance. [agin tells Bill of 
Nance’s treachery. We curse him in- 
wardly. There is that awful suspense 
when Nance enters the stage again and 
Bill orders her into another room. In 
fancy we follow Bill after her and see 
the brutal blows that provoke her cries. 
It is hard to believe that in the wings 
Sikes is merely beating a pillow, while 
Nance is standing quietly by, giving vent 


| to the death screams that harrow us. It | 








is all very real to us, so real that we are 
glad this is not the version that shows 
the death of Nance on the stage. As it 
is, there is enough gooseflesh in the re- 
membrance, afterward, of the green face 
of Fagin standing in the doorway listen- 
ing to Nance’s groans. 

\fter that we go to the cottage to see 
Oliver happy and old Grimwig apolo- 
getic, and to Fagin’s cell in prison, where 
he raves at the vision of Nancy and his 
other victims, and falls lifeless on the 
stage at the sight of a phantom hangman. 
We experience over and over all the 
emotions humanity is heir to and Dickens 
is the interpreter of 


W! do not care particularly whether 
Nat Goodwin is as good a Fagin as 
Wallack was, or whether Marie 
quite as appealing an Oliver as 
Mitchell. It does not matter whether Con 
stance Collier makes a gruesome 
Nancy than did some of her predecessors 
she is gruesome enough. And Fagin 
is oily and awful enough, even if he is 
not quite so saturnine as our youthful | 
fancies painted him. If he puts in un 
expected touches of humor perhaps 


Doro is 


Maggie | 


less 


for the best. So is Mr. Grimwig I 
under his bluster, and Rose altog 
entrancing At least we know there 
could be a bigger and louder voice 
more awe-inspiring Bill Sikes than 
Harding. 

It is all a compromise between 
old style and the new It has moder 
| stage effects and it is melodramati 
| it is Dickens, and we are glad 
gone 












CHOCOLATES 


Unsurpassed in Quality 


A superb, delicate confection with 
all the richness that is possible to 
obtain by the expert blending of 
Chocolate, Nuts, Fruits and Sugar 


Milady of Quality Chocolates 


Will delight your lady. Take her a box next time you call— 
Pound Box 85c; extreme West $1. If your dealer cannot supply 
a full pound box will be sent you on receipt of price 


American Candy Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


woes REX Site! TITAN 


POUND BOX - 60c 







“Every 
Piece a 
Surprise’”’ 









you, 














Queen of Milk 
Chocolates 


POUND BOX—60c 
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THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL SMOKE, IN THE 
AMERICA 


HORTER’S SIX ETCHINGS ILLUSTRATING PITTSBURGH, 
THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON ROMANTIC 


ONE OF EARI 
MAKCH METROPOLITAN, 


EGINNING in the’ March Metropolitan will be published a 
bimonthly series of illustrated articles on the romantic features 
of America. These articles will be written by Robert Haven 


Schauffler, “Romantic Germany” is one of the most delightful 
appreciations of a great country. Mr. Schauffler intends to do for America 
what he did for Germany, with this difference, that our own country gives 


him a far wider scope and is, to our thinking, even more romantic. 


whose 













In the series of articles he will write of: 


Pittsburgh Yellowstone Park & 
The Grand Canyon Rocky Mountain Region 7 
Cape Cod The Missions of California ay $-9-12 
The Coast of Maine The Ozarks & 
The Great Lakes Mammoth Cave METROPOLITAN 
St. Augustine The James River MAGAZINE 
Yosemite New Orleans 286 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


i find a quarter. 
the Metropolitan 
three months beginning 
the March number. 


Nearly a dozen different artists will work on the series in © 
order that each subject may be handled with individuality e 
and inspiration. Our large page size will permit faithful 

and beautiful reproductions of paintings in colors and @ 
in this respect we confidently promise our readers _¢¥ 
a rare treat of beautiful illustrating and such as a2 


was never attempted by any other magazine 














Pure Food Show 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Rhode Island women knew that one may 
eat “perfectly harmless” foods for a couple 
Gua rante Ye | of months and starve to death. The worth 
S Ry) FTF of a food is not measured by negative 
Shirts. b- values. To be nearly harmless does not 
constitute food virtue. 
After Purity — Quality 


UT these foods all comply with the 
Federal law,” said the exhibitor. 
This was only too true. But the Provi- 
dence exhibit was ahead of the law. Its 
function was to educate the people in 
choice and selection and to teach them to 
refuse to purchase foods which contain 
many things found injurious by the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, but 
nevertheless allowed by the law. 
As one strolled among the many booths 


What These 
that occupied the floor of Infantry Hall, 


one could not fail to be impressed. Nearly Burroughs Machines Do 


thirty firms exhibited foods which possess 
in a very marked degree the elements nec 
essary to replace the body’s daily waste 









is what caused the National Bank of 














We can so guarantee Emery shirts because end to build up and keep the balance true Commerce In St. Louis to use only ere: 3 I 
we know that each shirt is as perfect as can be. Such manufacturers are among the ad Burroughs machines for 18 years. That 

In our 30 odd years’ experience, we have vance apostles of efficiency. , : ‘ adually bui a O do every 
developed the most exacting system known in After purity, what? This quéstion | is why they have gradually built up thei i abl 
eeeene—-erbeacing seven Cetinct and eep- 4 is ond seme and agen ty Beem | | equipment from one machine in 1894 hj wins . 
arate inspections. minded visitors. The answer is: Quality, ‘ yee pied re thing that 

And every point, for the comfort and satis- Grade, or Class. A crab apple is just as to SI machine ° today . il] ; k 
faction of Emery shirt wearers, is taken care of. pure as a Baldwin. Beef from the neck “It has always been the policy of this bank to try every wi ma Cc" We 

Different sleeve lengths are made in each size of a steer is just as pure as beef cut from time-saving machine put on the market,” says Mr. H. C. every 3 senc 
of shirt. Neckbands are pre-shrumk. Fabrics the loin. Soaked peas may be absolutely Burnett. : Assistant Cashier, in charge of equipment. B Bs el Sun 
are color and wear tested. Bodies are cut on uradulterated. Flavoring extracts may ‘«Notwithstanding that, w © now own 81 Burroughs and no urrougns 4 Wa! 
generous ines. contain nothing but pure lemon, orange, | straight adding machines of any other make." User 4 eat | 

|} and the like, but be per cent upon per cent | This $18,000,000 concern has standardized on Burroughs 4 

oy Genet Misia trang lacking in strength and grade. To meas- | machines because they give the best service, the highest Booster— 

for buy shirts. ure up to the standard foods must com- | efficiency per dollar expended. that is the end: 

Write for The EMERY Book, show- bine both purity and quality. Chey don’t buy machines, but what the machines do. | 


Burroughs Service means something tangible— Inven- and MOL VE 


tions Service, which, as Mr. Burnett says—‘‘spares no 


ing the styles for spring. Let us 
rll your order, through your dealer. 


Pure Food Nation’s Right 
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ee ee ele a ee S , ‘ or ains or expense to give the user what he wants.” 
Special Introductory Offer to New Dealers HUS the food crusade is ever pro- | ‘ P ‘ . a ' Sorqir are 
tet ativactive pro: Ginnassiid Skim gressive, ever looking upward toward Systems Service, which helps you to make the most profit- QVEPUN (by 
is to bad by ciguing on upor its ideal which this exhibit recognizes in able application of the machine to your bookkeeping or on 1 
Walter M. Steppacher & ong Philadelphia common with Dr. Wiley, that great cham cost work. _ 
ie aha i asbe Bibatntah Gants COlles pion of all lovers of honesty and truth in Inspection Service, which takes care of you, no matter L proc 
; j food matters, namely—that the right of where you are or how small your investment in a machine Ju 
‘ ° ? | a ety . att 
cate res eae i ada cas Jasasuskvabninas this nation to an uncorrupted food supply | may be. li 
is as sacred as its right to liberty. The Burroughs Line is composed of machines for hand- 1 
AGGVOSS.. 00sec sees ceerererceeeneee ees eeeeeeessuenenenes The firms represented at the Providence ling every kind of figures. You can standardize your Plea 
Food Fair and their products demand a equipment in every department. 4 P cer, 
| . wide recognition not only for purity but Let us show you how, without expense or obligation on . Ic 

also for quality. Their foodstuffs not only your part. Also ask for our service book, ‘*$300,000 a Year.”’ 


comply with the Federal law but are actu- 
ally in advance of it. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ~ 

18 Bureoughs Block, Detroit, Miohigas baw 
Makers of adding and listing machines, listing and non-listing calculating machines— 
86 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950, easy payments if desired 


























New Effects In 
CHENEY 
CRAVATS 











Crop and Credit 


| (Continued from page 19 | rene & Hardtmuth’s Fa enO UUs ENGINE 
| Louisiana, southern Arkansas, and south- KOH of. NOOR : 100 oY, BEGETS 
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In addition to our new lines of | western Mississippi. \t present Vicks- | 
tubular, all-silk cravats, we have | burg is near the nerve center of its great- PENCILS Bantas*tactase ben 8 PEP ake 
prepared an unusual variety of est destruction dollar for dollar more, real service 
new effectsin Summer ties. These D 3 Weevi set too high a standard hore be Mics csrdioe i cam right 
ties possess all the features that ust is Death to Weevil of quality for successful wondres pee bes + special “ 
have made Cheney Cravats so HE richest of the riparian lands along smitati For yachts, cruisers and ferry boats, a Per Sot, warp 
3 desirable. ae the Mississippi River, which produce | _enere ‘ “i, tough work. it} fi || im reel seat 
Au our CHENEY in the he the valuable long staple cotton, are differ- 17 degrees and Copying. BRIST¢ 
are marked QILKS neckband Vea ently situated from those on the Texas ; Kob-iaoor” Pencils supplied by nies more refinements than any other ea 
Ask to see the new elk mufilers and Wa” plains over which the weevil has passed. drawing materials, artists’ supplies e ot the ean P. ar He oo ee From 2 to | years agi 
all-silk absorbent handkerchiefs. By “passed” I do not mean that she has Illustrated list on application to 4g raed 9s 30 HP Full Rating | ~ton 
Bult te Bestere Baceywhere. | visited, conquered, and gone. She always te yraeatys orf rl a eae pepe: | at $5.00, 
CHENEY BROTHERS leaves a sufficient rear guard to occupy and Koh-t-noor House, London, England. pet any ma hw vraphmeapeess yok oo (04.50) on 
Silk Manufacturers the country. The plains of Texas are hot | * Caille Perfection Motor Co. 212 Caille Street, Detrolt, Mieh. th (96.50), 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York and dry. Heat is good for the weevil, Bungalows pnt 2 
9 
comey 
7 











nate through the winter. Along the Mis-| Summer Cottages, 

sissippi River the country is alluvial and Barns, Farm Buildings 
| densely wooded. Thousands of acres of 
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acres Quick Shipments and READICUT 


| cotton are grown in “deadenings” shere ° : ‘ 
( eadening where uick Deliveries OUSES 


but dust is her death. And there are few ° < 
trees in the bark of which she can hiber- Dwelling Houses, ,, COMPLETE S ROOM HOUSE $298 f 


the timber is simply deadened and scorched, 
’ the Aladdin method enables you to buy all tl 
but not cut down for a complete tf 
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grips it at just the right angle to insure a : 

the keenest possible edge. It is strong, incubators 
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about it to get out of repair It is sanitary. 
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C’ YTTON in Texas is produced by the 
small white farmer, who the 
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‘ irm; he is easier to teach and more tena 
ous o rpose th; neg 
BUFFUM TOOL COMPANY. Louisiana, Missur cious of purpose than the negro. When 
the weevil comes he will work harder, 
| plow deeper, live on less, and save his 
| property | ° 
Paderewski iS | | 
greases am | In the Mississippi lowlands the tenants 
ur weekly lesso are negroes; they do not, as a rule, own hau 
y. Piano, Voice, the ms | | rs +4] . | ~~ x4 “ 
Cornet, Violin, Harmony, His. | the soil, and have little or no interest in | fe) os / iis — 
tory, ete., for teachers and be | defending it as a home. Being of ram- | ~ KANSAS CITY ~ | 7 § 
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" o stud accom = ~ . 
a 5 0 9 ey aon | negro goes | N 1 2G ~~ \ ALADDIN HOUSES CAl 
SIEGEL ‘MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC | Long stacle cotton is muci ees Ne — Rs 
85 Monon Block, Chicago, Illinois Pag: Fei on is much more valu OO 
ible than short staple It cannot be i pre treet 
success full, pr duced on poor hill lands , a : ae 
y- ™ iif Erm! T it thrives in low alluvial soils. So dx NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. . 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Anys. Eaab. 50 Yeon Say si 
602 = Soret, Washingon, D.C. Full informatica asd Booklet FREE the weevil. Long staple matures later than 
10 °° . 
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We want to 


Sunshine Toasted Whole Wheat 
Wafers to prove to you how good to 
eat these wholesome wafers are. 





Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers 


are made of whole wheat flour, baked 
(by modern methods) in, white tile ovens 
on the top floor of the “ Bakery with a 


toasted and carefully packed in moisture- 
Just the thing for between - meal bites 


at the office or for service with cheese, 
beverage, or in a score of other ways. 


Write for Sample Box Today 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (0. 


342 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 
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you enough 


sand Windows "—buttered, salted, 


tin boxes. 


give us the name and address of your gro- 
r you will want to get a supply from him. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


































The favorite 
for trout 


fectly balar 
the right h 
special “BE 
spring temp: 
not warp. 

ings are ni 
reel seat | 


“BRISTOL” 
silver drop-ring guides, and a one-ring 


fly tip. It 
years again 
workmanshi 
of handle 


at $5.00, cork at $5.! 50. 
Ask to see “BRISTOL” Jointed Fly Rod No. 9 


$6.50) and « 
th (96.50), I 


send to us. (i 


Cle 


wv bass with the fly 
Light pliant, strong Have just 
the proper amount of flexibility 
for the expert fly rod Are per 


steel rods for fishing 


iced have just 
ang. Made of 
RISTOL” clock 
ered steel. Can 
Handle mount 
ckel with solid 


velow the hand. 
16 has German 


is guaranteed for three 
st all defects in material or 
ip. Comes in three styles 
maple at $4.50, celluloid 


‘BRISTOL” Light Fly Rod No 
) your dealer can’t supply you, 
latalogue mailed upon request. 


Send for this Free Book 


“Fish Storles’’ is the best ever. 

“hookful of interesting yarns, 

and “true” fishing experiences 

Makes you want to go fishing 

yourself. Free upon request 
Send a postal 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
56 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 








an Teeth Never a 


The nearest approach to perfect cleanliness of 


the teeth 


McKES 





is obtained by the daily use of Calox. 
THE OXYGEN DOES IT 


All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Sample and Booklet free on request 


SON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
Ask ‘ 2 Tuoth B 


Ca 








SP April 27 and May 11 $485 
TOURS aoa F ta} nig ~ tively with 
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Others later 
F.C. OL 


‘lark features 
Round the World ‘and § So setts America tours 


ARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 





CARTOONISTS FAME AND 
WIN Fortune 


We teach yor 
w; gi ves pr 


y in Drawin t 
NAT. PRESS. ‘ABs’ x “Dept 54, Indianapolis 





Crop and Credit 


(Concluded from page 44) 


short staple varieties. While it is matur- 
ing—in the latter part of the season—the 
weevil is multiplying in amazing numbers. 

For these reasons many intelligent men 
believe that long staple cotton cannot be 
produced under boll weevil conditions. 
Others maintain that they can and will 
produce it. It is only the can-and-will 
man who has a chance to win. 

Generally speaking, the cotton plant 
yields three crops—a bottom crop from 
the lower limbs, a middle crop, and a top 
crop. The top crop, being the latest, can 
never be gathered from an infested field. 
The planter had to mend his ways. He 
reduced the acreage of cotton, permitting 
his tenants to plant only as much as they 
could work thoroughly, other lands being 
devoted to corn, pasture, hogs, and garden 
truck, so that the tenants could live with- 
out the credit which they no longer had. 

Cotton rows are placed much farther 
apart, which gives the sun a chance to 
strike the ground. A “stung” boll—or 
square—drops off. The young weevil in- 
side matures in the shade of the plant. 
Constant plowing between the rows keeps 
the field dusty. When a punctured square 
drops in hot dust, the worm within it dies, 
especially if it be plowed under. That 
extra plowing kills many a weevil, and 
nearly kills many a negro. More than 
that, it helps the plant. In early spring, 


when the weevil first appears, thousands | 


of them are picked off by hand and de- 
stroyed. Punctured squares are gathered 
by hand and burned. Here are a dozen 
negro children doing nothing. Give them 
a can apiece and promise to fill it with 
candy if they pick it full of punctured 
squares. Attach a cross stick to the plow, 
let it knock against the plant and jostle 
the weevil down. 


A Lesson from Old Egypt 


HEN autumn comes, the crop must 

be promptly picked and the stalks 
burned. This destroys the weevil’s only 
food, and if she goes hungry into hiber- 
nation she can't survive the winter. Then 
clean up the trash around the edges to 
prevent any hibernating near that field. 
If every tenant in the South would do 
just once what the Egyptian cotton la- 
borer does as a matter of course, there 
would be no boll weevil 

When Mohammed Abdullah Hassan 
goes through his field on next to the last 
picking, he sows a forage crop among his 
cotton. When he takes the last lock of 
lint off a cotton plant, he pulls up that 
stalk and carries it from the field. That 
gives his forage a chance to grow. He 
feeds donkeys and camels on the stalk, 
and burns the big end. Food and fuel are 
scarce in Egypt. 

One solitary application of this remedy 
would starve out the boll weevil. In all 
the length and breadth of the South there 
would be nothing for him to eat. Why 
is it not done? That’s another story which 
goes back to the old system and the char- 








acter of the labor. Every farmer—black | 
and white—will tell you that he doesn’t do | 


it because his neighbors won’t do it. 
Negro tenants have plenty of time to 


do this work. From the books of a most | 


systematic and successful planter I get 


the detailed information that his average | 
good tenants work a trifle more than one- | 


third of their time. No other peasant or 
laboring class in the world could loaf two- 
thirds of their days—and continue to exist. 
What’s going to be the outcome? A 
healthier condition, although, as Oliver 
Cromwell used to say, “Things may have 
to get much worse be fore they get better. 
The Fit Survive 

ONDITIONS got worse in Limestone 
County, Texas—went down, down 
until they hit rock bottom. Limestone 
County is in the rolling, sandy loam tim 
ber belt of eastern Texas. Before the 
weevil wiped them out, they produced 
from 50,000 to 54,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually. The weevil came and Limestone 
farmers would take no advice. From all 
causes—weevil, panic, and disruption of 
labor—production in 1903 fell to 17,000 
bales. The people got riled and took a 
grip on themselves. Next year they ginned 
42,000 bales. That encouraged them. The 
following year, in spite of the weevil, 
Limestone stacked 72,000 bales on the rail 
road platform. This takes no account of 


the enormous saving to those farmers by | 


raising their own foodstuff for man and 
beast. 

The South is getting some mighty hard 
knocks, but the boll weevil is educating 
them into being better farmers 


Out of all will come a bigger cottor 
crop, perhaps of higher grade. Mean 
while the people are learning to live a 


| home and board at the same place 











To the Tired Typewriter Operator 
and the Shrewd Typewriter Buyer 
Learn the Way to More Work at Less Effort—and a Better Machine for Less Money 
Write for the 
Roya 
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HE ROYAL is in every way a thor- 
oughly standardized, high-grade type- 
writer, yet it possesses many essential 

features which make it fundamentally superior 

to old-line machines. In the first place, the 

Royal has established a new standard in standing- 





best Mae he for a greater 
length 


° e . ° . of at less ex- 
up quality. This is proved by the daily SETVICE\ pense, for Rae 
of thousands of Royals in the strenuous “ grind’ rogardlegs of pce. 





of railroad, insurance and big corporation offices, Ue 


as well as important departments of the United 
States Government. New Model 5 


r another vital point of superiority note the Latest model of any type- 
For a 7 ay ti ~ ty writer on the market—has 


graceful, low-hanging build of the Royal ; how all Two-Color Ribbon, 
superfluous structure has been eliminated. Touch  Tgbulator, Back Spac- 
the keys, and you are charmed by the responsive- er, im fact, every worth- 
ness of the action, astonished at its smoothness while feature of other 
and speed machines. In addition, has 

peed. Hinged Paper Fingers, 


: Tilting Paper Table, 
The Royal is Guaranteed ieee 


Back of the Royal is an ironclad guarantee. Read y! opes m oa t, Dust 

it! And back of that guarantee are unlimited re- Neu» other pene 

: tical time and money-saving 

sources, long experience, and one of the largest fegtures found only on the 
typewriter organizations in the world. Royal. 

« 99 An traordinary 

Write Today for “The Royal Book” eo.i'siici sou 

-_ writer service— 

what it should be, what it should cost, how to get the best. Tells why the Soa is the money- 


saving typewriter of today. both in initial cost and in economy of operation. Don't fail to get this 
book, The Royal sells for $75, everything included—no extras. 


f No matter where you are, we have a branch nearby todemon- 
A Demonstration ! strate a Royal in your office free of all obligation, Drop a 
note to New York office and you will receive prompt attention. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 62 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch Offices and Agencies is Gil Principal Cities of the World 












































MULLINS STEELBOATSCANTSINK 


Because they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, 
puncture-proos steel plates, pressed to rigid form and so securely 
joined together that a leak is impossible, The Mullins Steel Boats 
are guaranteed against puncture—leaking waterlogging- warping- 
drying out— opening seams—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 
MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light- 
powerful—simple—can be operated by the beginner—start like auto- 
mobile motors—one man control—never stall at any speed—exhaust 
silently under water. 
We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing boate—row boatse— 
cedar canvas-covered canoes. 
Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
































Finish Floors RIGHT 


and the Surface LASTS and Looks Beautiful 


Wax makes the most beautiful of floors. But some waxes are better than others. 


OW English as 





does these three things so much better than ordinary waxes—oes farther, lasvs 
longer, gives more beautiful results because it contains more hard, imp rte ‘gh x 
pensive) wax—nearly all solid waxes (not liquids) Will no ” scratch nor ho just 

Old English Floor Wax gives floors, woodwork and furniture that soft, rich 


lustre. Try it. A 50-cent can will do a large room 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and Our Book °*.2°2,.2°" 


It will interest you if you love a cheerful home. Tells about 
g Finishing New Floors Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 
Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture Removing Varnish, etc 





A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY, 1923 West 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio Ye 
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Beautiful Columbia River Valley 


Through Storied 
Northwest 


The Scenic Way to Spokane, 

Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 

the intermediate Northwest 
and to California. 


Northern Pacific 
Burlington Line 


“Northern Pacific Express :’’ Thro 

Standard and Tourist Sleeping 

Cars, sanenee and Dining Car 

0, Union Station via 

St. Paul oa “Puget Sound Lim- 

ited” with similar equipment from 
t. Louis via Billines daily. 


Northern Pacific 
North Western Line 


Qusrating “North Coast Limited” 

‘awingroom, Compart- 
a, Standard and Tourist Sleep- 
ing ach, Diner and Ob- 
servation-Library with barber and 
bath. From and to magnificent 
new C. & N. W. Terminal Station, 
Chicago, via Minneapolis, St. Paul 

and Milwaukee. 


All electric lighted. 
Low one-way Colonist | Fares, daily March 1 to 
i , Superior 
Kansas City to North Pacific Coast. 
Write for illustrated booklets. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 


Only line to Gardiner, Official Yellowstone Park Entrance 
Panama Pacific In'l Expo., San Francisco, 1945 





Columbia River 
Bridge at Portland sat 


You Will Get! More 
Power By Using 


DIXON’S 
Motor Graphite 


(Pulverized Flake) 
A perfect lubricant for gas engine 
cylinders must either be consumed 
entirely or not at all. Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite is a perfect lubri- 
cant, for itis absolutely unaffected 
by cylinder temperatures. Itforms 
a smooth, protective coating on 
cylinder walls and piston rings, 
which lessens friction, increases 
compression and cures smoky ex- 
haust. Bearings cannot cut, bind 
or seize when you use bixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 
For cylinder lubrication, blow in very 
small quantity through spark-plug 
hole or mix with oil in crank case. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite. It increases the lubricating 
value of al! oils and greases. 

Send name and model of car for 

free book, ‘Lubricating the Motor.’’ 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 


J. Feast Acaen 


Jersey City 
= N. 








Type 
ry at 
Kittanning, Pa. $65 now—later the 
price will be $100. The best type 
writer in the world, far excels any 
see machine wer Entire line visi 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible 
writer Made in our own fact« 





bie. Back -= tabulator, twi 
olor ribbon, universal keyboard, etc cite wanted ev 
where. One Pittsburgh ¥ sible Machine Pree for a very 





small service. No selling necessary. 


learn of our casy terms and 


To Get One Free § fall ' partie! + Fa fpeonthen: Mig po 
recedented offer, say to us in tter ‘“‘Mail your Free Offer 
THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER co. 

Dept. 52, Union Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Miss Florence Nash, who plays the Wife in ‘‘ 1999” 


The Feminists Break into 
Vaudeville 


A Mustc-Hall Notion of the Problem Play a Century Hence 


By 


or two ago, appears ineMr. W. C. 
de Mille’s amusing little vaudeville sketch 
“In 1999,” played at Proctor’s the other 
day by Miss Florence Nash, Miss Minette 
Barrette, and Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Jr. 

Mr. de Mille looks forward to a time 
when men and women will have changed 
roles, so to speak. And he gets his fun 
by presenting the usual domestic triangle 
of the theatre “straight” except that the 
speeches are reversed, the wife speaking 
the man’s lines, the husband the woman’s 

As the curtain rises the husband is dis- 
covered sewing, the wife hurrying away 
to her club. Meek protests and tears 
from the husband, customary exaspera- 
tion from the wife. Good heavens!—a 
woman must see something of other 
women—keep in touch with the world—a 
club’s where this is done, and so on, until 
out she yoes. A moment of melancholy 
silence, then a bell; the husband gives a 
guilty start; in strides the Other Woman. 

Follows the usual scene, every line an 
old theatrical friend. The woman grows 
more confident and protecting, the hus- 
band sorrier and sorrier for his neglected 
life; has moments of futile protest—‘“I’m 
not myself to-day! i’m all unstrung!” 
Dear old Venice beloved of unconventional 
lovers, from Mrs. Glyn’s up—appears. 
“Do you know Venice? We shall fly 
far awav—and there, with the gondolas 
and lights and music, learn what love 
is....” “It would be beautiful!” says 
the husband, with clasped hands. And 
out the two are skipping, just, of course, 
as the wife comes back 


The Domestic Turned About 
OU should see her seize her guilt 
sort (Miss Florence N 
the 


Triangle 
con 


very original ingénue 


several more pretentious comedies, 
plays the part) and with a deliciously 
funny imitation of the conventional stage 
struggle—ouf—ouf, right—left—hurl him 
| to the floor Follow his tearful prayers 
for forgiveness and her cold disdain, end 
ing with a “Go—with her!” but not until 
she has drawn a bitter picture of the fu 
| ture that awaits him, “down, down, and 
then—the river!” And out he staggers, 
the Other Woman following with a shrug 
of the shoulders and a cynical “Ha!” as 
she lights a cigarette 
The little sketch was presented with 
plenty of spirit, and the eminently re 


pectable lineage of most of the lines gave 


Yash, who will be 


ARTHUR RUHL 


ORE of that broad satire, for which 
| we mentioned an appetite a week 


it a satiric quality more politely amusing 
than the necessary crudities of vaudeville 
might lead one to suppose. 

Mr. Wayburn Outdoes the Pelican 


R. NED WAYBURN, one of our 
leading manufacturers of musical 


comedy, and the originator of the “Rain 
Dears” and various other successful “girl 


acts,” has dramatized himself and his 
methods and plunged into vaudeville in 
“The Producer.” Here we have the evo- 
lution of the modern American brand of 
musical “show,” from the moment the 
chorus girls and men crowd into the pro- 
ducer’s office looking for a job until the 
curtain rises on the first-night perform- 
ance. 

Here Mr. Wayburn in his old gray 
sweater, with a policeman’s whistle in his 
mouth, pounding the curious machine to- 
gether. We see the soubrette, the little 
dancers, the larger “mediums,” the male 
chorus, set up like ninepins, put through 
their paces. We see how color screens 
work and stage storms are produced, and, 
as Mr. Wayburn explains in a letter de- 
scribing his new venture, “the methods 
by which he has been able to teach any 
able-bodied person with two feet to dance, 
and also the way in which he has made 
hundreds entrusted to his direction simu- 
late ‘acting’ where absolutely no talent for 
reading or expression existed.” 

On the real stage such mechanical per- 
fection is doubtless seldom attained. It is 
not so easy quite to “standardize” human 
beings, even show girls and chorus gentle- 


is 


men. Glimmers of individuality, of fresh- 
ness, of art even, will struggle through. 
“The Producer” is merely a dreamed-of 
ideal. 


The rough way in which the composer 
librettist handled 


and were was particu- 
larly interesting. The former is evidently 
regarded as of some trifling importance 


an idiot 
is rep- 
sort of 
the bel- 
on his 


inasmuch as he is not made quite 
The author of the however 
resented as wholly brainless—a 
trained rabbit who hops about at 
lowing of the man with “W” 
sweater. Evidently Mr. Wayburn would 
do away with both author and composer 
as well as with the players’ talent 
young men who hope to emulate 
and Sullivan will prcbably find this part 
depressing. “The Producer” an enter- 
taining vaudeville act, nevertheless, and at 
least as damning a criticism of 
the commonplace musical “comedy” 
ever penned by any conscious critic. 


book, 


Clever 
Gilbert 
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*‘That’s a Tough One!”’ 


Only one point needed to win, and not a shot 
in sight ! ow changing situations such as this, 
constantly new problems that call upon all the 
skill of hand, eye and brain, account for the in. 
tense fascination of Billiards and Pool. 

Do you play? You can do so now, with. 
out frequenting a public poolroom. You can 
have in your own home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard & Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. 

Burrowes Tables are scientifically correct in every detail 
—angles, pockets, cushions, etc.—and adapted to the 
most expert play. Some of the leading professionals use 





them for home practice. 
Sizes range up to 414 x9 feet (standard). Tables may 
be set on dining-room or j Hoven table, or mounted on their 


own legs or folding stand. 


$41°° DOWN 

The prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc 
and Tables are sold on easy terms of $1 or more down, anu 
a small amount each month. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment, we will ship table. Play 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory, return it, and on its 
receipt we will refund your Write today for 
illustrated catalog giving prices, terms of payment, etc, 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO.,423 Center St., Portland, Me. 
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Shorty and 
Patrick 


By Stephen French Whitman 


The marvelous adventures of two 
sailormen on shore-leave—told with 


a spontaneous humor that is irre 
sistible. 
$1.00 in the shops. 
$1.12 from us, postpaid. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th Street New Yo 
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‘TOM JOHNSON, 
the great Mayor of 
Cleveland, was a 


devoted pipe-smoker 


Sooner you begin to smoke P. A. 
the more fun you'll have 


Maybe you think you've taken the thirty-umpf 
degree in pipe-smoking and know all there is to it. 
You're wrong, Man, considerably wrong. This 
wonderful tobacco puts a new slant on the propo- 
Sition. You can’t know the real fun in smokinga 


pipe till you’ve had a heart-to-heart session with 
Prince Albert. 
The fun is waiting. Try ’er now. Every day 


before you try P. A. is a day’s good smoking gone. 
Step into any tobacco store—all the live ones have 
it—and say right out loud: “Give me a tin of 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke.’’ 


You won’t surprise the storekee; He's hearing 
that more often than anything eis Prince Albert 
is now the fastest-selling pipe toba in the world. 
That’s because it has done for other men just what 


Prince Albert can’t 


It makes your pipe worth more to you. It gives 
a mellow flavor and fragrance of rich tobacco 
that is inimitable. Prince Albert is made by an 
exclusive process that is patented. It is this pro- 
cess that takes out the bite and gives it a new 
goodness. 


it will do for you—give you more fun in life. It 
makes a pipe smoke a joy. It gives you the fun of 
smoking all you want, often as you want, fast as 
you want, without a single hint of sting or rankness. 


bite your tongue. 

Comes in ten cent tins, 5 cent cloth bags, wrapped 
in weather-proof paper, handy for cigarette smok- 
ers, half-pound and pound humidors of tin and 
pound ones of crystal glass. Look into this humi- 
dor proposition. It’s a dandy. Ask your dealer. 


R. J. REYNO“DS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DUPONT and 
CHANNEL. 


EVEN THOUSAND Columbia dealers are _pre- 


pared to play for you any Double-Disc Record 
listed in our 200-page catalog, on 

any of the Columbia Grapho- 

phones or Grafonolas ($17.50 

to $200). But you must A 

go to a Columbia dealer. <& 
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Columbia Grafonola 
“Baby Regent,” $100 














Columbia Grafonola 
“Regent Junior,” $150 











by these best known artists of the concert stage, and only 
a Columbia dealer can show you the Grafonola “Regent § 
“the one incomparable musical instrument. 
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‘Sy the Columbia dealer can supply you with records # 





Columbia Grafonola 
“Regent,” $200 COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gea’! ok 


Box 220 Tribune Bldg., New York Toronto, McKinnon Bldg; 
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